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GONVENT LIFE UNVEILED. 


By EDITH 0’GORMAN, 


THE 


p ESCAPED 


(Now Lecturing in this Country ). 





Post-free from the Publishers, 
LILE & FAWCETT, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Full means with testimonials, on a) to the Secretary, " 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 
46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, €E.C. 
PRICE ONE ‘SHILLIN G. WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
7th © EDITION. a i gma ESTABLISHED @ 3835. 
CONTAIN paRE y 


NUN, 








NO 
MERCURY. WRAEE Ana. VEGETABLE, 


Are one of -thoae's those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the ‘ 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials publi from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper — ing neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
aren for “* Prevention is better.than Cure.” During a period of 

Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a 

ILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple-and 
bh remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving SEA SicKNEssS ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brtiovs CoMPLAINTs. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 744., 18, 1#d. 
and as, 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, onden, and sent free to» an rt of the United Ki dom 
on’ receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold y all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Abroad. 











DR. SMITH’S 


‘TONIC. PURIFYING “MIXTURE 


AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAN 
INVALIDS. a a THOUSAND soctehinni 
at) IN USE-OVER.THI “YEARS... Dr. SMITH’S 
TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE ig Nature's Positive Remedy 
for the Blood from all Di including Skin Diseases, 
| Sore Throat, 
the Body, Destroys Disease, 


IFYING MIXTURE will 
moves am 2 over the Disease, tothe delight of the Invalid, who 
have tried other without finding a cure, 

h. Nore.— The rxs. Bottle 
Bottles; one rrs. Bottle is 


pe el Cure 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent"Medicine Vendors. May be had 
poo THE LasoraTory, By sending the amount in Stamps 


or Postal Ord 
&. SMITH & Co4s LABORATORY, 
OW, LONDON, W.C. 


26; SOUTHAMPTO: 
Agents.—Barciay & Son, neeogies Street, London, W.C., 
and all ouses. 
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PACE WOODCOLK'S | 


IWIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for-the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

er are and as. 62 all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. r$d., , 
as. od., each ; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 

14, 33, OF 54 according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK 

Calvert fats NORWICH formerly of Lincoln), and they will 

be sent free by return of post. 

















Adveftisements should be sent to LILE'& FAWCETT, Advertising Agents, Ludgate Circus, London, E.0. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


| CLARKE | 





“WORLD FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 


.—** Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from w 


hatever 
ee es ee Seve Sores of all kinds, Skin and Bood 


marvellous. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
ts tection aoe 64. cach, and in cases of six times the quantity, 118, each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


Li Counties Drug Com 
The Liacoln & Midland Count: rug pany, 















‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, $.E., BY J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 


Tae Grearest Buessinc THE HuMAN Mind cAN CONCEIVE. 
vis ROYAL AND Nosre FXAMPLE | 


4 REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science b; ‘members 

of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of the people—he 
remarked that if all the owners of cottages in the Empire exercised the same sanitary care 
that had been exercised in the cottages on Her Majesty’s private estates, the general sickness 
and death-rate would be reduced one-third; in other words, it would be as if on every third 


year there were a jubilee, AND NO SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS”!!! 


An Address by Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., &c., &¢., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


HOUSE SANITATION. 


Dr. Playfair, after carefully considering 
the question, is of opinion that the total 
pecuniary loss inflicted on the County of 
Lancashire from’ preventable Disease, Sick- 
ness, and Death, amounts to not Jess than 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING 
ANNUALLY. But this is only physical 
and pecuniary los, THE MORAL 
LOSS IS INFINITELY GREATER. 


— Stiles. 


TYPHOID and DIPHTHERIA 
BLOOD POISONS, 
HOUSE SANITATION. 


It is no exaggeration to state that not one-quicter 
of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, rich. or 
poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects 
with respect to drainage, &c., &c. ......... ... These 
original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health 
and energy to the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years working insidiously, but with 
deadly effect......... It is painful to know. that, after all 
that has been done of late years in the way of :sanitary 
improvements, persons still die almost daily, 

POISONED by the DRAINS 
that should save life and not destroy it. 
Sanitary Concress, Seft.. 1882 


For the means of Prevention, and for 
Preserving Health by natural means, see @ 
| Large Illustrated Sheet wrapped with’ each 
| bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 





SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.— 
Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic. and other blood poisons 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions. pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigcrating. You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 
DACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—«‘ After suffering for nearly two and a-half years from severe headache and 
Aisordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended to try 
your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; 
others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours truly, Rosert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford. 
UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are 


immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original cael enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly asta 
iafringe upon legal! rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—-ADAMS 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 








CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
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camaaiex PANDRERCRIERS, 


FANCY BROCADED 


SPLENDID PRESENTS 2) 





See 


ESSRS. J. HENRY & CO., encouraged by the enormous 
demand for their goods, have made large contracts for cash 
purchases with the chief manufacturers for a 


DIRECT SUPPLY 


of China, Indian, and Lyons Silk Handkerchiefs, which they are now 
prepared to offer at incredibly low prices. 
_ Public Opinion, in giving an unsolicited Press notice of our goods 
in their issue, says: “Messrs. Henry and Co.’s handkerchiefs are 
now selling at almost inconceivably low prices.” 

With a view to meet the demands of all classes of purchasers, the 
Handkerchiefs are sent out in the following order :— 


PURE SILKS. 


The Newmarket Silk Handkerchief, in three shades, bordered 
—white or coloured spots, light and dark blue, red, suitable for a 
lady’s breast pocket. Size, 16 inches square, two for 1s. 3d., or 16 
stamps ; six for 3s. 6d., or 44 stamps. 


The Atsthetic China Silk Handkerchief, size 16 inches, white 
and in various shades—strawberry, buttercup, electric blue, coral, 
orange, terra-cotta. All the rage at the West-end. 1s. each, or 13 
stamps ; six for 5s., or 66 stamps. Larger size, 19} by,194, price 1s. 3d., 
or 16 stamps ; six for 7s., or 88 stamps. 


The Broche, size 18 inches, suitable for the neck, or for making 
up into ladies’ caps for evening wear, beautifully embossed, white 
with coloured borders, or any coloured ground, with small light 
satin flowers on the same. 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps: six for 8s., or 100 
stamps. Superior best quality, in pure white only, 26 inches square, 
handsomely figured, suitable for lady or gentleman as a muffler for the 
pocket, 3s. 6d. each ; three for gs. 6d. ; six for 18s. 


The Indian Silk Pocket or Neck Handkerchief, 24 inches 
square, in pure white, or with coloured borders, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; 
six for ros. 6d 


The French Silk Handkerchief, beautifully embossed with 
satin flowers, pure white, size 28 inches, or in almost any colour, 25 
inches, price 2s. 6d., or 32 stamps ; three for 7s., or 84 stamps ; six for 
13s. 6d. Same qualityin white, 24 inches, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; six 
for 10s. 6d. Ditto ditto, in white, 20 inches, rs. 6d., or 19 stamps ; six 
for 8s., or 100 stamps. 


The English, hand-woven, twilled Silk Handkerchief. Very 
fine quality, all white or in a variety of shades, 26 inches square, 3s. 
each ; three for 8s. ; six for 15s. Same quality, all colours, size 214 
inches, 2s. 3d. each, or 28 stamps; six for 12s. 6d. Ditto ditto, all 
colours, size 18 inches, 1s. 9d. each, or 23 stamps ; six for gs. 6d. 


MESSRS. HENRY & CO. having entered into negotiati 
further supplies of their silk-Ginished brocaded Hand erchiefs, =~ 
enabled to lower their former prices, so that in future the 27-inch 
white or the 22-inch coloured. light and dark blue and scarlet brocaded 
Handkerchiefs will be sold at the one price, viz., 1s. each, or 13 stamps; 
28s, tod. for 3, or 36 stamps; 5s. for 6, or 66 stamps ; gs, 6d. per dozen, 
or 123 stamps. 


No one need be afraid to send for a sample, as money will be re- 
turned if the goods are sent back unsoiled on receipt. J S 


The brocaded designs are exquisite, reproducing th i 
ferns, flowers, birds, &c. eons pn te Sees of 


In addition to our 1s. Handkerchiefs, we have a superior blue or 
bordered, or all-coloured Handkerchief, 27 inches pete or all white, 
, 30 inches oe, suitable for a muffler. Prices of this superior 

quality Handkerchief, post free, 1s. 3d., or 16 stamps ; three for 3s. 6d., 
or 45 stamps ; six for 6s. 6d., or 82 stamps; twelve for 1:2s., or 550 
stamps. 





The Handkerchiefs can be had either in pure white or in the follow- 


| ing colours:—Pink, Fawn, Silver Grey, Black, Salmon, 


rg > apamentace Ecru, Cream, Dark Blue, Pale Blue, 


We are also offering superb Ladies’ Shawls, size 32 inches square, 


| one of the most beautiful of our brocaded articles, fringed all round. 


Very suitable for presents. Colours—Fawn Brown, Old Gold, Silver 
Grey, and Lavender. ts, 6d. each, six for 8s., or 100 stamps. 


SEE SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 


“The Rectory, Upton, St. Leonard’s, Gloucester. 

** Sirs,—I am thoroughly well pleased with the Handkerchiefs sent, 
as are also several to whom I have shown them, and I am commis- 
sioned to get ten more to please others who have seen those sent. 

“ Yours truly, G. CLAPHAM.” 


Coupon as below must be enclosed, or name of Magazine given, 


“GOLDEN HOURS” COUPON. 

| We guarantee to send any of the above Handkerchiefs 
on receipt of P.O.O. Money to be returned if goods fail 
to meet with approval, and are returned unsoiled, 

} J. HENRY & CO. 


All Orders must be sent within twenty-one days. J. HENRY & C0., THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 


P.0.0. made payable at the G.P.O., to 





$5. 9d. HEARTHRUGS. 3s. 9d. 


1,500 RUGS SOLD IN TWO MONTHS. 


ESSRS. HALL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will forward free to every reader of this Magazine (sub- 
ject to conditions named below) a large and beautifully designed 


HEARTERUG, 


1 Rug, carriage paid, 3s. 9d.; 2 ditto, 7s.; 3 ditto, 10s. 
If stamps, 3d. extra with each order. 


Size 72 inches by 36 inches. These Rugs are made in five colours, 
which, being artistically blended, will suit any coloured carpet or 
suite. At the present time, when so much is being done to spread the 
taste for all that is elegant and refined, Messrs. HALL & Co. are 
encouraged to think that their efforts in this direction will be duly 
appreciated. The Rug will be sent carriage free to any part of the 

nited Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. for 3s. 9d., or 48 stamps. 
In ordering. it will be desirable to write name and address very 
plainly, and to enclose the application form found below. 


| 





“GOLDEN HOURS” ORDER FORM. 


On receipt of this form, accompanied by a P.O.O. for 
3s. gd. (or 48 stamps), we agree to forward, carriage free, 
a large and exquisitely designed HEARTHRUG, 72 
inches by 36 inches.~(aigned) G. H. HALL & CO. 





P.0.0s to be made payable at G.P.O., to 
G. H. HALL & CO., 
58, Thornhill Road. Barnsbury, London, N. 


‘LINCOLNSHIRE 


FEATHER BEDS. 


DIRECT FROM BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Great reduction in price to 9d. per Pound, 
Mesa NEWHAM & CO. are now offering their celebrated 
FEATHER BEDS at the following greatly reduced prices:— 
No, 1.--SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and PILLOW, 6ft. 3in. 
by 3ft. 6in., weighing 4olbs. ea ee am ++ 30S. od. 
No. 2.—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 


LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing solbs. + 378. 6d. 
No. 3.—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing s5slbs. + 418. 3d. 


No. 4.—EXTRA DOUBLE-SIZED BED, BOLSTER, 
and TWO PILLOWS, 6ft. 6in. by sft.. weighing 6slbs. 48s. 9d 
WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET, 
Any sized Bed only od. per Ib., including Feathers, in white 


(bordered) tick. Making, packing, wrapper, and carriage paid to 


any station in the United Kingdom. Superior Beds, splendid 
Feathers, Linen Tick, 1s. per 1b. Samples of Feathers and Tick, Price 
Lists, &c., post free. Agents wanted. 

All orders must be accompanied by cheque or P.O.0. made 


ble t 
payable 0 MESSRS. NEWHAM & CO., 


Feather Purifiers, Boston, Lincolnshire, which, to insure safe delivery 


of goods, ma’ be post-dated ten days. Feathers only od. per Ib. 
carriage ae The trade supplied. Please mention this Fo cal 
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Rinse -& FAWCHTT’s 


~ GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 





A BEAUTIFUL. 


LIFE-LIKE 
PORTRAIT 


RICHARD T. BOOTH 


In Lithography, 174-in. by 22}-in., 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 1s. 2d. POST FREE, | 
Read what the PRESS says of this PORTRAIT. 





‘‘It is a speaking likeness, and will be a | 
household treasure to thousands who have | 
been benefited by his noble words and in- | 
fluence, as well as a pleasing memorial of his | 


work.”—Christian Age. 


Gospel Temperance Tracts. 


(For BLUE RIBBON MISSION WORK.) 
COPYRIGHT. 
The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and Who 
Compose It. 
The Badge of Blue: Why I Wear It. 
The Power of the Blue Ribbon. 
The Blue Ribbon: What It Means. 
Counsel to Converts. 
‘‘A Bit of Blue.” 
The Quicksand. 
A Word to New Recruits. 

Announcements of Public Meetings can be 
printed on the blank side of these interesting 
Tracts, which are also admirably adapted for 
Free Distribution. Demy 8vo, 84-in. by 54-in. 
Assorted, in equal quantities. 

100, is.; 500, 4s.; 1,000, 6s. 


WINDOW SHOW CARDS, 


163 inches by 12 inches, 
Indispensable to the Success of 


BLUE RIBBON MISSIONS. 


3s. 6d. per Dozen. 


“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS.” 
A GOSPEL TEMPERANCE SERMON 


Rev. J. P. GLEDSTONE. 


Post-free, 6s. 6d. per 100; Single Copy, 14d. 











‘| R. T. BOOTH’S 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PLEDGE-CARDS, 


So successfully used at his Meetings at New- 
castle, Leeds, Ipswich, Gloucester, Cardiff, 
Stockport, Swansea, Newport, Sunderland, 
Bristol, Brighton, Birmingham, and other 
| Towns. 
New Design, Copyright, 6s. per 1,000. 
do. do. Post Free, 1s. 2d. per 100. 
| Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., for Framing, 
6s. per 100. 
Also Cards for General Use, 6s. per 1,000; 
ls. 2d. per 100. 
Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., 6s. per 100. 


OUR FAMILY PLEDGE-BOOK. 


Prefaced by RICHARD T. BOOTH, specially 
designed for Fathers, Mothers, Sons, Daughters, 
Visitors and Servants Pledges. 

Boards, 1s. Cloth, Lettered, 2s. 


SPECIAL REGISTRATION SHEETS, 


For Public Meetings, can be.had in Sections of 25 or 50; 
| each sheet ruled, printed, and numbered down the side 
1 to 40. 

Price per Section of 25, ls. 3d., Post Free. 

99 50, 2s. Od. PP 


BLUE RIBBON PIN, 


REGISTERED. 


The Neatest, Cheapest, 
Most Convenient Way of 
Wearing the 
BLUE RIBBON 
| 3 ever produced. 























Price 8d. per Doz., or 6s. 6d. per Gross. 
Send for one of each size as Specimens, 


Exact Size. THREE PENNY STAMPS. 





“Tne ‘BLuE Rippon’ Pin is just what is needed. It is much more 
convenient than the ribbon without the pin, and is exactly suitable.”— 
Christian Commonwealth.*4 ee ie * 


“Tue Biue Reson Pin is a very neat and handy contrivance, 
and will doubtless so facilitate the wearing of the blue as to increase 
the number of its wearers.”—-Good Templar Watchword. 





LILE & FAWCETT, Ludgate Circus, London, 








LILE & FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, £.C. 
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lost saline constituents.” 


Dr. TURLEY :—“‘I found it act as a 
experience and family, in the worst forms of 
uired.” 


NO other medicine being req’ 


Dr. SPARKS (Govdueent Medical Inspector o! 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


i Sickness, 
and and quickly relieves or cures the 


Feverish Colds, fom, 
Dr. MORGAN :—*It furnishes the blood with i 


LAMPLOUGEV’sS _ 
PYRETIC SALINE. 
Form a mat Dnagratng, Piling, and Rersking Bevrase, 


ts, and various wae Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 


ot Ay he ae 





sipats 


cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 


ic in my 
let Fever, 


forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course rap and cures ors ae hag og um po: | ao and Trade Mark. 


In Patent G 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


SULTING CHEMIST. 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.0. 





DARLOW'S MAGNETINEG 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney 


Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria 


Lung, Throat and Chest 


General Debility, Indigestion, Boiatica Asthma, Neuralgia, 


Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


Body Belt. 


Special 





Descriptive Pamphlets post free on men- 
tioning the title of this Magazine. 


TESTIMONTAL. 

From GartuH WiLkinson, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 

76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 

W. Darlow, Esc London, W. 
Sir,—I am able to certify that I have used your 
Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
Ta ve 8 | and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, I have no doubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
abdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my 
unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, 


a pigumpinel Belt. 





GarTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





PERFECTION ! 
A PERFECT MARKING INK WITHOUT 
HEAT. NO TROUBLE, 
—s05—— 


WALTON'S 


“FLORA NIGRA” 


Claims to be the only successful prepara- 
tion possessing the above advantages for 
Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, etc. It can be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be removed 
without destroying the fabric 

*,” Invaluable to Hotels and Laundries. 
Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/- Post free for 13 stamps. 
Sold by Chemists and Stationers, &c. 


PURITY! 


Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting 
the Sea-side, will find 


WALTON'S 








Price, 2/6, 4/6 

7/6, &c. 

Post free for 
33 stamps. 


Freckles, 
tnnad Pimples, 
Blotches, Eczema, Ery- 
sipelas, Scurvy, and all dis- 
figurements (natural or acci- 













dental) on the face, neck, arms, 
and hands. It is o daligheilly cooling, 


oko drive, aia heat of the ball-room. 
Detection impossible. Beware of spurious 
imitations. 








SIMPLICITY ! 
ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S ARGENTINE 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods 

on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such 

as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn T: aps 
Trinkets, &c. 

Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. 
stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE. 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding cheap 
ewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
Vhen ladies wish to change Silver Trinkets 

into Gold, this will be found most con 

venient. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s 6d. Post 
free for 33 stamps.’ Sold by Silversmiths, 
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DR. BLANDFORD'S CONSCIENCE. 


PLANDFORD'S [ONSCIENCE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


99 6 


*“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS, 


CHAPTER XX. 


GOOD DID IT DO HIM? 


WHAT 


E have left our High- 

chester acquaintance 
to look after them- 
selves and their own 
affairs for a long 
time. Dr.Blandford, 
as may be supposed, 
still pursues the even 
tenor of his way as a 
physician, and takes 
care to sea a certain billems lady, at the Jew’s 
house, well in sight; and she wonders at his 
perseverance, and as she cannot sufficiently re- 
compense him, thinks she cannot sufficiently 
thank him. 

Dr. Blandford silences her nervous efforts in 
this direction with an air which, if slightly 
patronising, is exceedingly bland, tender and 
considerate ; but there came a time when, after 
his attentions had sustained a long pause, he was 
brought in unawares by the unconscious and 
indefatigable Sally Skipworth to see if he could 
not again raise Miss Salome from her couch of 
pain. 

Sally did not know that the sight of him 
renewed the patient’s distress. She did not 
know that the doctor, unable to overcome her 
reluctance to avail herself of his aid, stood beside 
her with lowered crest ; while Jane hid her face 
in: her sister’s sick pillow and quivered as the 
weak voice asked him, in thrilling accents,— 

“How could you, Dr. Blandford ? Alice was 
our child; she was all we had. You knew she 
was an orphan. How could you bear to take 
her faith from her, and make her miserable and 
afraid of us? What good did it do you, Dr. 
Blandford, to crush to ashes under your foot the 
spark that God had lighted in a young girl’s 
soul ?” 

What good, indeed! Blandford had found 
words wherewith to answer the same question, 
put in another form, by Mr. Hetherington ; but 
before that weak woman, Salome Vivian, his 
strength went out of him. He could only make 





a very lame reply about consequences ; he had 





SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” 


ETC., ETC. 


not foreseen conclusions as to his intentions 
which he deprecated; and then, hoping no real 
harm would be done, insisted on sending Miss 
Salome medicine as usual. 

“Tt doesn’t seem natural for me to accept any 
kindness from you now,” she said. “I can’t 
thank you when you’ve undone my child. I feel 
as if I’d rather die than owe a moment of ease 
to you.” 

“You are too hard on me, my dear lady. It 
would be very unchristian because a man has 
done wrong to take from him every opportunity 
of doing right. If you think about it you will 
not have the heart. It is like saying: ‘ Because 
you must pay the uttermost farthing in Gehenna, 
if you don’t pay it here, you shan’t pay a fraction 
to me.’ That’s the spirit of it.” 

“T am sure Salome meant nothing of the 
kind,” exclaimed Jane, indignantly ; ‘ but Alice 
is not the only dear one we’ve had to sorrow 
over without knowing why. Still, you can’t 
help that, Dr. Blandford. I can well believe 
you didn’t mean all the harm to Alice you’ve 
done ; and Salome must take your medicine, if I 
have to go to fetch it, and to tell you how she is 
every day, for no one has ever done her half the 
good ; and if she can make up her mind that 
life is not worth having and she'll leave the 
world, well, I can’t make up mine to lose her. I 
should feel as if all my occupation was gone if I 
hadn’t her to nurse.” 

So Salome, overborne by others, became pas- 
sive. She offered no resistance to the doctor ; 
neither did she give him any encouragement, but 
turned her sick face to the wall, as if she were 
weary and longed to be at rest. We need not 
say that, after that, though Dr. Blandford did not 
neglect her, he paid her no superfluous visits. 

There is nothing more touching than the sight 
of suffering from which life offers no full and 
free discharge, nor death immediate release. 
Such suffering may often be found to have had 
its origin in mental causes. While hand, or eye, 
or both offend, what peace has the body ? 

The plaining nerves, the weakened spine, the 
ache of limb and head, brought not to Salome 
Vivian the token that the last shock of all made 
her feverishly long for, while the great -life 
organs retained the vigour necessary to existence. 


This Dr. Blandford well knew, but the suffer- 
ing was a serious matter. Death im life is 
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more to be dreaded than death in its own proper 
empire—the grave. Who had enthroned the 
monster here? A thousand accusing voices said 
to the reputed “angel of beneficence”’ who at- 
tended her: “ You! Do what you can for her, 
her malady is part of your work. You sent her on 
that long walk through the bitter night, and 
prepared the shock for her that told her that her 
search had been in vain!” And, now that he 
saw his remedial efforts all undone, the accusers 
again said— You / who had much, have in mere 
wantonness wasted her little, and amused your- 
self at her expense! What good has it done you 
that can pay for the ill it has done her?” 

Then he hated Miss Salome Vivian, hated her 
as if her martyrdom was voluntary and con- 
scious, and endured simply for the reproach it 
must be to him. He was determined to overbear 
her scruples, and do his very medical best for 
her; but he hated her. 

Don’t be surprised! It was the most natural 
thing in the world, if you reflect—for she had 
become his Nemesis. He would have hated 
Alice, too, for making her convictions, her 
sensibilities, and, perhaps, her affections, a 
family affair—womanlike! and presuming to con- 
sider herself as an injured partie. He almost 
ground his teeth as he thought of her, and 
wished that he could shake her; yet it was 
impossible to hate her with a hate pure and 
simple. He felt, in spite of himself, that there 
would be a danger even in shaking her, for the 
next moment would witness a transition of 
feeling, leading to another kind of demonstration; 
and he should be weak enough to forego all 
his worldly dreams and schemes for the sake of 
binding her to him by the only tie that was 
indissoluble. I can assure my readers that, 
whatever Dr. Blandford might appear to be in 
public, in private he was a very miserable man. 
If a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
much less can a mind so divided; and when 
conscience begins to denounce, and upbraid, and 
analyse, and torment, who would be left alone 
with her ? 

Dr. Blandford, with all his sophistries, had 
never been able to talk her down since he was 
first called in to Salome Vivian ; but since he 
had received a certain letter, she was so persistent 
that she wrote bitter things against him on the 
walls of the room wherein he sat; while, when 
he begged for forgetfulness and peace, a mock- 
ing voice, like Poe’s raven, kept reiterating, 
“‘Never—nevermore.” So we cannot blame Dr. 
Blandford for preferring everybody’s company 
to his own. 

Still, there circulated through kis orbit Major 
and Lady Pierce, the former now holding his head 
so high, that, at the sight of an acquaintance, 
he contracted his optics as if for the contempla- 
tion of some far-off object, and looked at him 
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over the facial angle caused by the undue 
elevation of his long and pointed chin. 

Of the parsons with whom it had pleased 
Blandford to make acquaintance, he had only 
cared to cultivate Feltham and Bentley. The 
former belonged to his set, and the latter was, as 
we shall see, excellent company. Feltham, on 
his marriage with Ada Bately, had not disdained 
to adopt the worldly course that was marked out 
for him. He had laid aside his gown, cut with 
his Unitarian pastorate, and now attended 
Tetheringham Church with his bride. He in- 
curred the public sneer, but that was apparently 
a matter of the last importance to him. His 
congregation spoke of him as cold, worldly and 
double-minded. Horniman said that the prin- 
ciples for which he argued could be of little 
worth, even in his own estimation, since he let 
them go so cheaply; and to this and sundry 
other animadversions Feltham never deigned a 
reply. His attitude was one of supreme indif- 
ference, and that, under the circumstances, was 
not thought becoming. 

Of course there were some few on the Uphill 
side of the city who regretted that he should 
have been placed in such a painful position, and 
made himself so liable to be misunderstood, 
But then, what could he do? He had no doubt 
acted wisely in severing his Unitarian connection 
and attending church. Circumstances altered 
cases, and so on. Such approval was not much 
for a man to sustain himself upon, but Feltham 
was apparently very obtuse or very self-sustained, 
for any embarrassment that he evinced. 

‘““He knows,” laughed Dr. Blandford to him- 
self, ‘that he has only done what any of the rest 
of them, for all their pretensions, would be glad 
to do; and he is not the man either to answer 
them or hang his head among them. I honour 
his honest worldliness. It’s ten times better than 
for a man to forsake a poor church fora wealthy 
one, and then to preach to his ‘dearly beloved’ of 
Providence having appointed him to another 
sphere.” 

Horniman, who was not remarkable for refine- 
ment of feeling, went so far as to ask Mr. 
Feltham if he had put himself in communion 
with the Church of England, and if his prin- 
ciples permitted him to join in repeating the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds? He thought 

“Do not trouble to tell me what you thought, 
Mr. Horniman,” said Feltham. ‘“ * Who can tell 
what is in a man, save the spirit of man that is 
in him ?’? That a great deal is thought and said 
about me I can readily believe, but I am not 
careful to know what, as I am not ina position to 
explain my present attitude, and must, therefore, 
be content to leave it for a matter of surmise.” 

The dignified manner in which this was said 
irritated the combative Horniman more than 
the words. 
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“Take care, young man,” he said, turning full 
round on him, “ ‘ the pride of thy heart hath eaten 
thee up.’” 

To this Feltham simply replied by turning on 
his heel, while he congratulated himself that after 
this insult he need not encumber himself with 
the recognition of a man who had always been 
more or less distasteful to him. 

Now that Feltham resided at Tetheringham, 
Dr. Blandford could not see so much of him; 
but then he affected Bentley,whom a note could 
bring to him in a few minutes at almost any 
time. As Bentley’s inquiring, and, alas, un- 
settled mind became dominated by his own, he 
had insensibly exchanged the attitude of a 
shocked and bewildered listener for an eager and 
a willing pupil. 

Dr. Blandford became all the more desirous of 
his society, and had always in readiness for him 
certain of the books that were arranged in 
regular rank and file behind the army of ortho- 
dox, well-accredited volumes, which we have 
before described. ‘The man had a passion for 
mental ascendancy, and could let no opportunity 
escape of gratifying it. It may seem strange to 
some that the remorse he had on account of 
others whom he had led, to their confusion, from 
the old paths, the misery of his own conscious- 
ness when he was alone, did not restrain him 
from tampering with the convictions of the 
young Independent minister. Do we not know 
that the inability to pay an account is what 
prompts some people to add recklessly to the 
amount, just to gain time, and in sheer 
desperation ? 

Blandford found his greatest diversion and 
solace in adding to his account. ‘To find he was 
convincing another of his theories helped to 
establish his own convictions, to make him feel 
temporarily self-satisfied, and restore his mental 
balance. Bentley was an excellent subject to 
work upon. After he had once got over the 
weakness of being shocked, he was so impartial, 
so candid, so inquiring, so docile. And in the 
quest for positive truth he showed the joy of an 
explorer. Positively, he seemed glad to get rid 
of some of the old beliefs, as if they had ‘bee na 
burden to him, and he exulted in the sense of 
intellectual growth with such naiveté, that 
Blandford could not help laughing at him :— 

“The natural effect of your emancipation, my 
dear fellow,” he said; “and yet what agonies 
you passed through but a short time ago, or 
thought you passed through. It is all the same, 
[ suppose?’ 

“ It was no imagination, doctor; yet when a 
man’s been long in the dark, the lighé hurts his 
eyes, and there are many side issues to the dis- 
coveries I have made that trouble me. But you 
are not my conscience-keeper, and I shall not 
confide them to you. All I want is demonstration 
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of solid, undeniable truth, without warning you 
what the steps to it may cost me, or what 
my feelings are in taking them.” 

“You are a brave fellow. Believe what you 
see, you must believe, and leave other people to 
believe what is good for them, until the time for 
a higher education comes. It is a safe instinct 
that keeps the sacred mysteries from the initiated, 
and frames for the ignorant a creed that shall 
meet their moral and social needs,” 

From this Bentley dissented His self-esteem 
had wonderfully increased of late ; but he had 
not got to the point of regarding his fellow-men 
as children, who were simply to have set before 
them what another mind might think best, and 
unsuspiciously take medicines under some sweet 
disguise. ‘I'he moral sense he had derived from 
the old teachings revolted at it. 

But we began this chapter by anticipating, 
and must take a few backward steps, if we would 
lose none of the threads of our story. 

Dr. Blandford had been having one of those 
seasons of work, worry, and scant repose to which 
medical men are peculiarly liable. For a week 
he had not known a night’s unbroken rest. To 
smooth the way out of this troublous world for 
some whose part in it was played out, to help 
into it others for whom they had made room, 
was his anxious, arduous task, and it left him 
much less time for rest than his physical nature 
required. The strain began to tell upon him. 

One evening, as he dosed in his carriage, he 
congratulated himself that there was some chance 
of rest that night, and thought how he should 
improve it. ; 

‘I shall sleep without rocking,” he said, “ 
only they'll let me alone.” 

But between dinner-time and bed-time a dis- 
turbing element destroyed that fond anticipation, 
and yet he had no summons to the sick and 
dying. A letter is not always a good digestive. 
Dr. Blandford received one which he found dis- 
agree with him. It had on it the Ripplethorpe 
post-mark, and, to look at the superscription, 
one might have imagined that the inside would 
be as illegible as one of the doctor’s own pre- 
scriptions to the illiterate. Yet, though the 
writing suggested that a number of centipedes 
had hidden their bodies somewhere, and left their 
legs out in helpless confusion, or, at least, some 
spider had been rescued from the ink-bottle to: 
crawl aimlessly over the page, yet, after a 
momentary stare of mingled astonishment and 
indignation, the characters revealed themselves 
with sufficient clearness to the consciousness of 
the addressee. 

The fiery characters of the secret writing in 
the wall had faded, but now the ashes of them 
appeared in the plain black-and-white of the 
straightforward, uncompromising epistle, which 
we read ere ever it left Ripplethorpe. As 
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Blandford read it, he fairly fumed. He felt as if 
he would have liked to have torn it into incon- 
ceivably small fragments, and then returned it 
to the writer, but that would have shown the 
impotence of his own passion. He to be com- 
pared to a dog in a manger, and accused of 
cowardice in his treatment of a young girl, and 
that by a man whose acquirements were as a 
light under a bushel, and who had no recognised 
social position! Could he not find a way of 
putting the extinguisher on him for his pre- 
sumption ? Could he not, in return, hold up the 
glass to nature, and show him that he wrote of 
the women of his family much as the Grand 
Turk might speak of his Seraglio? Oh! if he 
were not as exhausted as he was bewildered, he 
would spice his words for him till they were 
burning hot, and then force them down his 
throat. 

“ Such an imbroglio to get in over a chit of a 
girl, who even now does not know her own mind, 
and never did know it, for all the guardianship 
on which he lays such stress! The materials he 
built her mind upon would not stand, or why 
should I have been able to undo his work ? If 
what I substituted has been so weak and flimsy, 
all the easier for him to reconstruct and rebuild ; 
and so I shall tell him.” 

At that moment the servant announced Mr. 
Feltham, of Tetheringham Hall, whereupon the 
doctor made a dive after his ordinary self- 
possession, but hardly succeeded in regaining it 
before Feltham entered the room. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BETWIXT THE READER, THE RIVER, AND 
DR. BLANDFORD. 


“TAKE a seat, Mr. Feltham,” said the doctor, 
after he had shaken hands. 

“Thank you, doctor,” he said, as he complied, 
“but I will not stay long. I have an errand 
which will take me Below-hill ; and as it was so 
I thought I’d ask you if you would look in and 
see my wife to-morrow. It is not important 
unless you are coming our way; but she has 
another of her feverish colds, and these colds 
are so frequent lately, that though you don’t 
seem to think much of them, I thought I’d 
really like you to see her again and prevent if 
possible a recurrence.” 

The doctor shot out his feet till they were 
nearly half way over the hearthrug. He put 
both hands in his pockets and yawned ; then he 
said, peevishly, “‘ You young husbands are either 
so thoughtless, or so nervous; but I'll come.” 
“Thank you, it will be a relief to my mind if 





you do. I say, doctor, this is sad news about 
poor Bentley !” 

“What news? I haven’t heard anything.” 

“ Why, I thought you heard everything ; that 
you were father confessor to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and everyone told you, if not their 
own secrets, their next-door neighbour’s.” 

“Thank you; if I were disposed to turn 
myself into a social reservoir, you can hardly 
imagine what my duties are to fancy I have the 
time.” 

“T see you are very tired to-night, and of 
course I was speaking off-hand. Well, for some 
time it appears Bentley has been gradually 
growing into disesteem with the older members 
of his Church, and into favour with young 
people and outsiders, by considerably altering the 
tone of his pulpit discourses. Only a year ago 

he stood invincible in his orthodoxy. The 
doctrines of Geneva were not required of him, 
and there was no disappointment that he did not 
profess them ; but his teaching was considered 
sound, both from a Scriptural and experimental 
point of view. But latterly he has taken a lati- 
tude of thought and expression which Noncon- 
formist .pulpits do not allow. Rumours got 
afloat that his mind was unsettled ; that he 
dealt only in vague generalities, and was 
attempting to substitute new theories for the 
old standards, till at last he is reported to have 
preached a sermon which might have been as 
well delivered to a Unitarian congregation,” 
said Feltham. with a sad, curious smile flitting 
around the corners of his mouth. “In it was 
no mention at all of Christ. God was alluded 
to sometimes as the Eternal Good, and he dis- 
tinctly said, that he for one would be prepared 
to let the Bible go. So long as God and the 
soul were left, all matters, human and Divine, 
must ultimately be settled with the fullest satis- 
faction between them. One of the ladies present 
drew in her breat, and said, almost audibly, 
‘What of the babes thrown into the Ganges, 
because the soul of the mother mistook the 
devil’s voice for God’s?’ A few more walked 
out. Others, restrained by a sense of decorum, 
felt they would like to do it, while the greater 
part listened, curious to hear what he would say 
next. There has been a fine stir with the 
deacons—whispers of remonstrance, discharge, 
starving out, tempered by benevolent suggestions 
of remonstrance and insistance that he preach 
only according to the views held at his 
ordination.” 

“* Reasonable!” exclaimed Blandford. ‘“ From 
that time the man was never to progress, but be 
as stationary as a tree—yet why need he set him- 
self to take the idiots along with him ?” 

Feltham stared in silent astonishment. Then 
recovering himself, “ Well, before they could 
make up their minds what to do—for Bentley 
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has been a favourite with them—the deacons 
received a letter from him; not tendering his 
resignation, for that is, he says, against his prin- 
ciples, so long as they are willing to accept him 
as their teacher and let him reveal to them the 
light according as he apprehends it—but asking 
for his dismissal ; as he very naturally concludes 
that they will not be willing that he should 
preside over their pastorate on any such terms.” 

“ His own sense must have told him that.” 

“Well, I must say that I am very sorry for 
poor Bentley,” continued Feltham. “He is 
acting rightly by them and by himself; but his 
sincerity will cost him dear, for he has absolutely 
no means beyond his ministerial stipend, and it 
is hard for a man at his age, whatever his 
education, to carve another place in the world 
for himself than that which he at first prepared 
to fill.” 

“The more fool he, for being so precipitate. 
Why should a man think he must show his 
whole mind to every Tom, Dick and Harry he 
meets with in his line? I have no patience with 
him.” 

“You surprise me. I thought you would 
have honoured his sincerity. Many people will be 
sorry for him, but most of all for his defection.” 

“But that will not trouble you. You have 
shown too plainly the breadth of your own 
sentiments for us to suppose that you would 
have your neighbour run in grooves.” 

“IT know what you mean, doctor; and _per- 
haps what you call, by courtesy, my breadth of 
sentiment, passes by another name in your 
unspoken thought of me. I know the hard 
things that are said about it: but there were 
reasons for my apparent disloyalty to my own 
convictions, other than those of mere worldli- 
ness ; and they make me all the more sorry for 
Bentley, who seems to be losing what I humbly 
hope I am daily finding.” 

“Oh, oh! so that’s the way the land lies!” 
said Blandford, hardly able to conceal his scorn. 
“ Well, perhaps you can help him.” 

“ T am just on my way to see him. I wish he 
would reconsider his position ; but I can hardly 
think that he will listen to any arguments from 
me.” 

“You can but try, Mr. Feltham. 
all success.” 

So one blow fell sharp upon another upon the 
man who aspired to influence minds, and who 
triumphed whenever he got a clear victory over 
what he called inherited superstitions and deep- 
rooted prejudice. With his knowledge of the 
world, he could not but tremble when he thought 
of Bentley’s future. Here, then, was another 
who might in time lay his undoing and all its 
painful issues at his door. He felt disgusted 
with Bentley. What a disposition to make a 
sensation and play the martyr there must be in 
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the man for him to throw up his prospects like 
this! He should wash his hands of him, or else 
no one would know what predicament he might 
be placed in. As for Alice Hetherington, he 
was so full of thoughts of her brother, and of 
her connections on the Vivian side, that he could 
not decide what he would do with her. It was 
patent to him that she was in trouble ; that he 
had led her into a sad scrape; and perhaps his 
gracious correspondent had not been too sparing 
of his censures to her. But for all that, Dr. 
Blandford felt no wish to comfort her. If she 
had come in his path then he would have said 
withering things to her, but he did not care to 
commit himself to writing them. He preferred 
to leave her alone while he answered her 
brother. It would have pleased him to provoke 
Mr. Hetherington to a reply more caustic than 
his impeachment, just that he might have the 
satisfaction of returning his letter, as disdaining 
a paper war. 

It is astonishing what a childish thing even a 
man’s resentment may be. It is always most 
childish when it is most unjust ; but little as yet 
did the Vivians know all the reasons they had 
for resentment against Dr. Blandford. We will 
lift the veil on certain episodes in his past history. 

We are acquainted with him now as a rich 
man, who knows no pain by personal experience, 
and has a frame which can easily sustain fatigue 
by day and long watching by night. Respected 
by the poor and the afflicted, whom, to do him 
justice he freely and courteously serves, the 
world regards him as a happy man; yet we have 
seen him on more than one occasion enter his 
home with a deeply-troubled conscience—for the 
canker-worm of remorse, which dieth not till it 
is killed in the alembic of a genuine repentance, 
albeit he had imagined it slain by the slow death 
of years—could quicken from its numbness into 
life, and exercise its torturous gnawing and 
writhing, as if all the frosts of life’s successive 
winters heaped in one withering avalanche upon 
it should never deaden it again. 

For a spring day it had been very warm, but 
the heat had been succeeded by sudden cold and 
damp. Blandford felt a chill which he did not 
attribute wholly to the weather, as he sat 
spreading his hands above the grated pan of 
lighted coals, which was in the fireplace of his 
sitting-room. His housekeeper, without remark, 
put his favourite wine upon the table, but he 
did not heed it. Left to himself, his thoughts 
glanced swiftly away from Mr. Hetherington’s 
letter and from Bentley to fly to the rocky shore 
of Cornwall, and the little wooded grove near it, 
where, a youth in his teens, he had asked and 

received the love of Ruth Vivian, who being a 
little younger than himself, was still 
** Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and childhood meet.” 
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Their attachment was passionate, and it was 
strengthened by secret interviews which had all 
the sweetness of stolen waters. 

The religion of Ruth’s parents was of the 
strictest and most nature-repressing character. 
As they regarded her as little more than a child, 
she dared not be seen in her lover’s company 
or so much as mention his name. On Bland- 
ford’s side, the pride of his father, which had 
been rendered sour and stern by the loss of the 
greater part of his fortune, through lending it 
to a false friend, was dreaded so much by the 
son, that he had not courage to let his passion 
be known. 

For two years this clandestine love struck its 
roots in the silence, but it grew. None but 
themselves knew of it;and when, at nineteen 
years of age, Maurice Blandford was told by his 
father that he must proceed to Oxford and 
remain there, as long as the broken family 
fortunes would enable him to pursue his studies 
at the University, with all his love of know- 
ledge, Maurice received the paternal mandate 
with a degree of chagrin he vould with difficulty 
conceal. 

The last meeting of the lovers was what all 
such meetings have been for ages. Eternal 
constancy was mutually pledged, and it was 
pledged with the greater fervour because the 
lovers knew that they were not likely to see each 
other for years. 

Maurice would not return to the paternal roof 
for even the long vacations; but spent them with 
an uncle who lived at Eynsham. Both tutor and 
teacher received rigorous instructions concerning 
him; instructions which left him little or no 
latitude. Correspondence and railway travelling 
did not bring separated friends as near to each 
other as they were to do in a very few years; and, 
while Ruth coud not receive letters from Maurice 
under any pretext, it seemed inexpedient for her 
to write to him. Besides being unused to letter 
writing, she did not like it. “It never, never 
could be the same as talking,” she shyly said, 
though she had only this trait of a superior con- 
versationalist, that she was a rare good listener. 
So, in the dearth of sweet looks and loving words, 
they accepted the dearth of letters as unavoidable. 
And, for all the restrictions imposed upon him, 
restrictions which would have fretted some 
young colts into insubordination and excess, 
Blandford’s university career was steady and 
successful. He contracted no loose or vicious 
habits, knowing that his’ father had to practise 

great self-denial to keep him at Oxford and 
provide him with an attendant teacher, and that 
he would have subsequently to practise the same 
virtue if he would make his way in life. 

In proportion as his worldly ambitions grew, 
did his love for the young, ardent, passionately- 
loving, all-confiding Ruth Vivian resolve itself 
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into an entanglement from which he must at all 
hazards free himself. Yet he let the simple- 
hearted maiden remain happy in her delusion. 
She had no ear for other lover, no heart for other 
worship, while he filled all her dreams and 
thoughts. 

Doubt him! She could as soon have doubted 
herself as thought of doubting Maurice. Life 
would be impossible without him ; and had he not 
said that only the thought of the happiness in 
reserve for them both would sustain him through 
his college course ? 

When the time that in anticipation had seemed 
like an eternity, had passed with hot haste to him, 
but lingeringly and lonelily to her, they met as 
was inevitable, and she waited for the ratification 
of his vow; the permission to break the seal of 
secrecy under which she had lived and suffered 
and been sometimes misunderstood. 

The worldly platitudes which Blandford had 
prepared on the necessity of separation failed 
him, as her small rosebud of a mouth was lifted 
up to his, and her blue eyes looked more beau- 
tiful than ever, for the earnestness that had 
grown in them through the long trial of her 
constancy and love. So wavering from the first 
resolution, a more subtle and deadly one came 
into his mind. He spoke to her of love indeed, 
but after a fashion she was slow to understand. 

At last a wistful, pained look came into her 
face, as the consciousness of something wrong 
and not honouring to her as a woman dawned 
upon her. He saw that he had shocked her. 
She waited, as if she were unwilling to admit her 
apprehension, for him to undeceive her. ‘The 
words of truer, nobler meaning did not come; 
but in their stead the plausible, specious argu- 
ments of a precocious man of the world. The 
worm would have crept to the rose’s heart had 
it not closed against it. 

Blandford was brought to a perception of his 
awful error by a cry as sharp as that of a 
wounded animal; then the form that had been 
sensibly but timidly shrinking from him, 
bounded far in advance, and was soon lost in 
the shadows of the grove. “ Dear Ruth!” he 
called, but he did not follow her, for after all it 
was better so. She had shaken him off and had 
saved him the trouble of dealing with her in 

like manner. 

Yes, she had shaken him off; but the river 
told on the morrow that her next thought had 
been how to shake herself free of herself, as if, 
poor thing, it was the soul and not the body she 
could put to sleep. The poor brain, deprived of 
the one idea of love it had fed upon for years, 
forgetting all others and keeping only to that 
one, had reeled and rushed upon a fate which 
no Christian girl has ever sought, save in an 
hour of agony too great for her love and her 
tender youth. Miserere, Domine ! 
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So the secret she had kept 30 well in life 
perished with her in death, but Maurice Bland- 
ford knew; and if, after the first soreness and 
remorse, he has deluded himself into the belief 
that he will ever get well quit of it, he will find 
out his mistake; for it is the first step which 
costs, and every time his conscience is awakened, 
and by whatever cause, she shall bring this up 
to him, and tell him that, if there is a spiritual 
tribunal for all men to appear at, he has as 
truly a life to answer for as the murderer who 
has been convicted at the Old Bailey, and waits 
the sheriff’s time for execution. 

Dr. Blandford feels the greatest bitterness 
against any who, however innocently, set him 
on these terrible trains of thought. Be sure ere 
he retires he will write to Mr. Hetherington, 
and we will leave him to write his letter while we 
follow the ex-Unitarian parson on his brotherly 
visit to the recreant Nonconformist one. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A CREATED SAVIOUR AND A DIVINE ONE. 


FeLrTHAM found Bentley at home, and lost no 
time in announcing his errand, which was one 
of sympathy and expostulation. The two young 
men were greatly contrasted to each other. 
Bentley with his square forehead and broad chin, 
his set figure and blonde complexion, looked eon- 
fident and self-sustained ; though all the Saxon 
elements of his nature were needed to carry him 
through the opposition and difficulty which he 
saw looming upon his path. Feltham was slight 
and delicate-looking. His face showed that his 
intellect was of the imaginative order; much 
feeling, with refinement of perception and taste, 
went with it. This it was, perhaps, that rendered 
him shy; while his whole bearing evidenced that 
simplicity of character and intention which is 
often seen in the greatest perfection in the 
highly bred and born. 

“T am afraid you will think I have slighted 
you,” he said; “ I ought to have returned your 
call before.” 

“Oh, no! Iremembered the old excuse, ‘ I have 
married a wife : therefore I cannot come.’ Our 
bachelor friends so often drop us as Benedicts, 
that I assure you, your coming in, in this 
friendly manner for an evening chat, is nothing 
short of a pleasant surprise. How is Mrs. 
Feltham ? ” 

“She has acold. Blandford thinks I make 
too much of her colds, and yet, I am sure, she is 
too heedless of night air and miasma, considering 
her susceptibility.” 

“You must use your marital authority.” 
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‘* Marital authority, my dear fellow, is a fiction. 
The very words are the ghost of an idea that 
became extinct in medizval times. Do you 
know that people are forgetting to talk about 
me, and are beginning to talk about you? Is it 
true that you have so far departed from the 
ancient paths that you feel obliged to virtually 
tender your resignation ? ” 

‘Quite true,” said Bentley, “and I have not 
the slightest doubt of its immediate and hearty 
acceptance.” 

“Tam very sorry for you,” exclaimed Feltham. 
“Have you well considered what you are doing?” 

“Tt did not need much considering, for as an 
honest man, I could not do otherwise.” Then 
looking up and wincing at the expression of a 
very grave concern on Feltham’s face, he added, 
“Oh, don’t trouble about me! Some people’s 
consciences, you know, are a sad burden to them. 
Mine compels me to go out into the secular 
world, but I shall not leave Highchester. It 
will be strange if by editing, journalising, or at 
the worst, teaching, [ cannot earn a subsistence. 
[ do not aspire to do more, for the whole plan of 
my domestic life has fallen in ruins around me. 
To be sure I may reconstruct. something better 
from them eventually, but it will require time.” 

‘Pardon me, Bentley. My anxiety was not 
so much for what you were to do, cut off from 
your present means of support; but for the 
change in you, which is not, | am sure, a change 
for the better.” 

‘“*T am astonished to hear you say so. I think 
I approximate more to your principles as a 
Unitarian than I did before.” 

“Perhaps ; but are you not aware that [ am 
now in communion with the Church of England?” 

“No. Ithought your attendance at Tether- 
ingham Church and resignation of your own 
charge was entirely a matter of convenience.” 

“That I was influenced, that is, by purely 
worldly motives, [ have no quarrel with you or 
with any one else for thinking so. Appearances 
were against me; but, to tell you the truth, 
Bentley, I had got tired of the teasing glimmer 
of my corpse candles, and was silently watching 
for the day-star to arise. For long I was, as it 
were, between two opinions, oscillating towards 
the slightest impulse that was brought to bear on 
me from either. Of course, I could not announce 
any change of views to my flock while I was still 
undecided. It was repugnant to me also to 

distribute to them food which I no longer 
regarded as the bread and water of life, able to 
satisfy their need, and stand by them till they 
had got through the desert of this world. I was, 
therefore, thankful for the opportunity which 
my marriage gave me of retiring from a false 
position, and entering upon one, that in my eyes, 
was a much truer and more becoming one. 

never showed my mind to anyone, not even to 
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my wife; but the double-minded Demas, who 
the gossips said entered Tetheringham Church, 
entered it really as an aspirant after the Divine 
mysteries. I was as willing to be taught asa child. 
I tried to empty my mind of whatever should 
intercept the direct beams of light I prayed might 
shine in. I listened as one who knew nothing, and 
had yet everything to learn. [ tried to appre- 
hend the spiritual sense of every petition that 
was offered from the Church’s incomparable 
Liturgy, and of every verse that was sung from 
the hymn-book. That of itself might have been 
enough, for they who are taught by the Spirit 
are well taught ; but God sent me the human 
help I was craving, and I found in the Church a 
wonderful teacher.’” 

Here he paused. 

“The new clergyman, Mr. Clivers? I have 
heard of him, but I do wonder that he should 
have laid hold of you. I couldn’t have imagined 
him one of your sort ?” 

“ Why could you not do me so much honour?” 

* Because I was disposed to compliment you 
in another way. Mr. Clivers is very popular 
with a certain class, it is true, and crowds of 
people are walking over from Highchester to 
Tetheringham every Sunday to hear him ; but 
I have heard that those who anticipate in a 
sermon an intellectual treat are sure to be dis- 
appointed ; that he talks so very simply, it is 
like talking down to the folks, and that he is 
somewhat emotional and enthusiastic. Of course, 
every one is ready to put that down to his being 
young, a not uncommon fault among the 
ministers of this neighbourhood.” 

“Being young! Why he is a born orator! 
The thought and feeling in him well up like a 
fountain. As for sermons of the ‘intellectual 
treat’ sort, we’ve had enough of them. When I 
was a preacher all my sermons were addressed to 
the heads rather than the hearts of my people, and 
so I could not wonder that the Word returned 
to me void. This man has been the first to 
teach me what preaching ought to be. He looks 
to his Master for his message, and into his text 
for its meaning, and then tries to make both 
unmistakable to the youngest and most igno- 
rant. His simplicity is to me one great proof of 
his power.” : 

“Tf you say so, I shall believe it. I have 
heard the most conflicting opinions of him.” 

“ Why not take an opportunity of judging for 
yourself ;* 

“T am not sufficiently interested so to do. 
He may be a very earnest, good sort of a 
fellow, and I might agree with you as to his 
eloquence, for there is often more in a great 
speaker’s manner than his words. The manner 


emphasises the words and makes them vital ; 
but I have no wish to hear dogma specially 
advocated by the lips of either the wise or the 


gifted. Having retired froma bar at which I 
can no longer plead, it will suit my feelings best 
to keep at a respectful distance from the court.” 

“Oh, Bentley, it does cut me to hear you 
speak like this! It seems so hard that while | 
am travelling to the light, and feeling the joy 
and brightness of it break in golden waves around 
me, you should now be the one to ‘see men as 
trees walking,’ and meet me with your face 
turned darkly from the sun. I do wish I could 
persuade you!” 

“It is impossible. You had better not try. 
My surrender has not been an easy one.” 

** Perhaps even now it is not complete, for you 
must have some misgivings. I know | had when 
I was beneath the cold moon of Unitarianism. | 
often cried out from sheer inanition, and felt my 
judgment working in direct opposition to my 
feelings.” 

“On, feelings must be left out of the calcula- 
tion. {suppose that Mr. Clivers is remarkable 
for working on them; but you know that strong- 
minded people will never consent to that sort of 
influence.” 

“And why not ¢ ‘lo what end are our feel- 
ings given us, if we are never to be influenced 
by them’ in my belief, the feelings are meant 
to be finger-posts to point us to God. What 
would you think of a father and child who worked 
out the duties to each other which their relation- 
ship involved, and then boasted that they were 
never swayed by any sentiments of affection or 
partiality in the matter?” 

| do not submit that analogy is such an aid to 
revelation as Butler would make it appear. How 
often have we been told that Gou loves like 
father and mother both? ‘l'hey had better have 
told us that He loves like Himself ; for the cry 
of generations may go up to Him, seemingly 
unheard. ‘the forsaken infant dies on the cold 
door-step, and 

* Is snatched from the charity of a still colder 
world, and received where ‘ their angels doalways 
behold the face of the Father.’ id not Christ 
love with this dual love of father and mother, 
when He ordered refreshment for the girl raised 
from death, and took the little ones te biessed 
into Hisarms’ In all these things | see how 
‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself,” 

“If it makes you happy, it is very well you 
can ; but if 1 may judge, the part that your Ieel- 
ings have taken in the ‘matter renders the per- 
Manence of your neW impressions extremely 
doubtful.” 

“No; do not misunderstand me. It was 
while my sentiments were still for Unitarianism 
that my judgment began to recoil from it. 
My dear fellow, you could not but be heartily 
welcome to any confession of mine if 1 thought 
that the confession could help you. 1 had grown 
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up in the comfortable conviction that I was 
naturally good, but that some degree of human 
infirmity and error unavoidably inhered to me 
and marred my moral soundness, just as some 
constitutional weakness interferes with our 
bodily health. The sorrow that this sometimes 
caused me, and that I took care to cultivate, was 
in my opinion all the atonement that it required. 
Doing the best that I could, and asking anon for 
a little help from God, I felt sure that I had a pass- 
port to the Divine favour here and to happiness 
hereafter. Christ was to me Master and Lord, be- 
cause | acknowledged the authority of His teach- 
ings, and that He was the best Exemplar a man 
could put before him; but He was a created 
Saviour, not a Divine one, and His death was not 
the outpouring of the blood of atonement; it was 
not the opening of a ‘fountain in the House of 
David for sin and uncleanness,—it was the 
martyr-death of an innocent Victim, who had 
lived like an angel among men, only to fall 
before opposition and superstition, just like 
Socrates before the Athenians. Of course, | 
knew that the greater part of the Christian 
world thought otherwise ; but I thought, and 
when I did not sincerely think, I tried to per- 
suade myself, that many things which the 
Saviour had said of Himself had had a more 
extreme interpretation put upon them than He 
had intended. Popery glorified the Madonna. 
The Christian world outside of it had glorified 
the super-humanly Good Man, who said, ‘I and 
My Father are one;’ again, ‘1 go to My Father;’ 
‘lf ye had known Me, ye had known My Father 
also ;’ not seeing that such utterances were the 
privilege of any of God’s children.” 

“Then what moved you from that exalted 
standpoint 7” 

“lhe consciousness—and it was this made 
me rebellious, for I did not like to be humbled 
and see myself in my true light—that I did not 
reach it, never could attain to it, that I was 
worse than I knew, had more reason to fear, and 
that I needed help.” 

“And yet, Bentley, how little you would 
concede to Horniman that he had any reason on 
his side! I should have concluded that, as far as 
any doubt was concerned, you felt yourself in an 
impregnable fortress.” 

**Ah ! with shame I confess it, the confidence 
was assumed. Horniman’s arguments often shook 
me to the very centre, but the man’s dogmatism 
and self-esteem were too much for my generosity. 
I hated to come at all in contact with him, 
and did not like him to have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had the advantage in an argu- 
ment. Poor Horniman, he and I are not on 
speaking terms, now. He attacked me on my 
new profession, and I made it an excuse to cut 
with him; but I must see him, and acknow- 
ledge my obligations to him, for it is only just. 
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I have had him here, and have been duly 
handed over to ‘ Nickie Ben,’ you may be sure.” 

“But not unconditionally, I hope ? Well, 
Bentley, you may judge all the rest for yourself. 
I have seen the Man of Sorrows on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, and His Godhead’s streaming 
rays have brightened all my darkness. I am 
more impressed with His finding of me than 
my seeking of Him. The latter has only been 
love answering to love, but, oh ! how my heart 
yearns over you. I was so amazed to hear of 
your declension, for I always thought that you, 
so to speak, were all right.” 

“What do you mean by ‘all right’ ?” 

“Why, that the joy and peace which, being 
so new to me, fill me with gladness, were to you 
as your daily bread ; a matter of course of which 
you had no doubt. And how a man gets over 
that internal evidence, I, who so late have felt it, 
do not know.” 

“ Well, to be as honest with you, Feltham, as 
you have been with me, I never have experienced 
it. It is no hard matter for me to disbelieve its 
existence, for long and earnestly as I ofttimes 
sought, I never found.” 

“Then there must have been something 
wrong. Perhaps you were not simple enough ; 
did not take Christ at His word, ‘He that 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.’ ” 

“ Oh, that is what the professors of it all say. 
I was left to the conclusion that the facility for 
so delightful an experience must depend largely 
upon the temperament, and mine was possibly a 
non-conducting one. Never mind; it matters 
little now. If I may not teach I may learn. 
New sources of knowledge are continually open- 
ing up to me, and they are fascinating beyond 
all dispute.” 

‘T am ready,” said Feltham, “to inquire 
who hath bewitched you that you will not obey 
the truth? Christ tells you that your true life 
is in Him, and according as you ask for it He 
will give it you, and give it more abundantly; 
and you for all your intelligence and past illumi- 
nation turn away to broken cisterns that can 
hold no water. Oh, my dear Bentley, don’t take 
itin bad part if I tell you what a fool you are.” 

‘T will retort on you that you are a most self- 
deceived, well-meaning, kind-hearted, noble fool,” 
exclaimed Bentley, bursting into a laugh. “ Dear 
Feltham, I wonder what would become of your 
beatitudes, and transfigurations, and glorifica- 
tions, and all the other splendours that grow 
out of frames and feelings, if you would go 
through such a course of investigation as I 
have lately gone through. I suppose you did 
not grudge a few hours of real brain-sweat 
to test the doctrine of original sin by the 
equivalent of reality and perfection, as Spinoza 
demonstrated it ?” 

‘“‘T would rather reverse the process, and test 
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Spinoza’s metaphysics by the plain statements 
of Scripture on the matter. We know that 
Adam disobeyed, and that his disobedience 
was visited on him, and on us by entail, the 
law of inheritance, which, as God will not unmake 
it, must have in it more of good than of evil.” 

“But what if all punishment does not imply 
disapproval, but rather natural sequence, corre- 
lation of event. How was Adam punished ? 
With loss: but loss is only negative.” 

From this point Bentley led off into an argu- 
ment so abstruse that it was difficult for Feltham, 
taken unawares, to help being bewildered by it. 
He was amazed at the subtle distinction he 
made between crime and motive, crime having 
existence in the act, must be of God and without 
blame ; while the motive that was the soul of it 
had blame, but having no existence could not be 
of God. The terms of theology consequently 
found impossible to any philosophic conception 
of the Deity. 

Feltham did not know it, but it was of little 
use for him to argue on the subtleties. “The 
victory that overcometh the world is our faith,” 
and therefore all the offences and defences of 
Atheism are against faith. Before reason, faith 
may often seem to be weak and inconsistent, and 
yet Feltham was never shaken from the con- 
fidence that— 


Where Reason fails with all her powers, 
There Faith prevails and Love adores. 


After arguing for two hours, and gaining 
nothing, he said— 

“Well! Spinoza for your guide, if you 
will ; the Bible shall be mine. I wish I could 
have persuaded you; but having in the past 
been a false teacher, disappointments may well 
be a part of my punishment. I have taken 
pains to make as many of my flock as I could 
understand the real change that has taken place 
in me, and actually they refuse to accredit me 
with sincerity. It is all worldliness and false 
profession.” 

“Hypocrites themselves and fools!” inter- 
rupted Bentley, warmly ; “if anything is said to 
me, [ shall know what answer to make.” 

Outside it was very dark, for it was late, but 
through a glass door at the end of the hall shone 
the star-like flowers of Bentley’s little conserva- 
tory, and fragrance was scattered from a vase of 
wild ones on the hall-table, which not all his 
distractions had hindered him from plucking. 
The two young men shook hands warmly, and 
one stepped out into the night, feeling as if he had 
come on an errand for the King, and had failed. 

“* He’s a dear fellow,” thought Bentley. “ After 
all, that letter may have been premature. If | 
should be mistaken! Well, it is too late. The 
die is cast, and I must not show the white 


feather. It’s too late to reconsider. The best 
is to build myself up. What an impressionable, 
. . . : ” 
inconstant thing the mind of man is ! 


Here let us put some Halloween fern-seed in 
our pockets, that we may stand invisible behind 
Dr. Blandford’s writing table and read the letter 
that is growing in furious haste beneath his 
hand :— 


“Srr,—It is difficult to address so deeply an injured 
individual as you would fain proclaim yourself to be 
with the sorrow and submission you no doubt expect 
from me; since my offence, stripped of the poetry 
and pathos with which you so laboriously invest it, 
simply consists in lending a few books to an intelli- 
gent young lady, with whom I have had at times the 
pleasure of conversing. It is only fair to myself to 
say that I found her as free to communicate her ideas 
as I was to communicate mine. Truly you have given 
me a marked proof of the extravagances into which 
an excess of imagination and poetic feeling may 
betray a mind not restrained by the influence of 
coarser and more commonplace qualities. 

“Your suggestion of the terrible risk in which I 
plunged Miss Hetherington must, however, be your 
excuse for certain insults which in any other country 
would provoke a challenge, not to be evaded by the cloth 
you wear—for though the style and title of reverend 
confers large privileges, it should not permit one man 
to brand another with cowardice and unfairness uniess 
he has sufficient reason. If not believing altogether 
in your terrible risk, I could make what heart and 
mind I have concede the monstrous possibility that 
there might be an eternity of fire and brimstcne, with 
the devil’s bellows and all the infernal machinery and 
accompaniments that you teach are essential to the 
satisfaction of Divine justice and the glory of your 
God, who—paradox of paradoxes—is still a God of 
Love, and that this eternity might be a young girl’s 
portion if she took more fruit from the tree of know- 
ledge than her father and her brother gave leave for, 
and advanced her thought beyond the point their 
leading-strings had brought her to, well, then, to be 
sure, I would not infuse into any other mind as mrch 
as the most infinitesimal suspicion of a doubt. Nay, 
more; I should wish, and that heartily, that what 
men are to believe could be correctly and infallibly 
ascertained, and that the tribunals of old Spain might 
be set up from the Dan to the Beersheba of this most 
Christian kingdom, so that they might compel to 
obedience the disobedient and hard of heart. 

“For what is the anguish of a day or hour to eonian 
torments such as you believe in? 


‘ And a’ to hurt such dogs as we, and mak’ us squeal,’ 


the fate to which Athanasius would consign Arius; 
Calvin, Luther ; John Wesley the Pope of Rome. We 
physicians do not hesitate to apply the ‘malice of our art’ 
to even the tender form of womanhood when by surgical 
interference we can return the obstructed life-currents 
into natural channels, and for the time being abolish 
death, and change the agony of existence into joy. So, 
if I admit your ‘ terrible risk,’ I must, as a physician, 
count the inquisitor and the priestly executioner 
among mankind’s best friends, accrediting them with 
a benevolence that, had it only been exercised in the 
faith of my correspondent, and not in theirs, must 
have been as wise, as in the manifestation, and not at 
the heart of it, it was untender. 

“But it is my misfortune not to admit into my 
mind any of the ‘terrible risk’ which occupies so 
large a place in yours; therefore I cannot confess to 
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indifference to Miss Hetherington’s best interests in 
any of my intercourse with her. If she was—as you 
find it convenient to represent—a child, adrift from 
her natural protectors, why, in the name of wonder, 
did you, who lay such stress on your sacred responsi- 
bility as her elder brother and guardian, place her 
among strangers, in whom you had no confidence, and 
leave her a defenceless lamb. to become the prey of 
any such wolf in sheep’s clothing as myself? 

“Tt appears to me that your brotherly solicitude has 
taken alarm rather late in the day, and that, having 
allowed independence to the child abroad, you treat 
with Eastern despotism the woman under your roof, 
forbidding her any choice of her own, even in the 
matter of books and friends. Admirable consistency, 
and Christian ! In your anxiety to fix a cruel accusation 
upon me, you have unwittingly accused yourself; but 
you know well that when I first met Miss Hetherington 
she had entered on her vocation asa teacher, and there- 
fore could scarcely be considered a child. Relative'y 
to you and me she was, I grant; for she was still very 
young. But mind has more to do with maturity than 
years ; and hers had brought her early to an age that 
never comes to some people—namely, the age of dis- 
cretion. 

* That I sought to pervert her, and distort and warp 
her views, is a great mistake; but it is a mistake 
which men of your creed are continually making with 
those who have the presumption to differ from you. 
You cannot credit them with the least particle of 
sincerity. Whi'e you think that you have a special 
mission to bring all whom you meet with into the belief 
of what is Truth to you, we are to keep silence and 
hide our convictions as if we were ashamed of them. 

“Now, I could not meet with a mind like Miss 
Hetherington’s and not wish to educate it. Where 


science is concerned, one does not experience this 
wish with most women, for really it would not be 
worth while. But her horizon was far too limited; I 
simply extended it. When that was done, she saw 
much that was entirely new to her; and as her per- 
spective was lengthened. things that were before 
projected on the fog with which she was enveloped 


lost their gigantic proportions, and were dwindled 
into insignificance. For all her intellectual superiority 
and reputed culture, I found her practically sunk in 
the mire of ignorance—her mind a spacious lumber- 
room, overcrowded with all manner of superstitions. 
[ did not turn these things out of doors; I simply 
threw up the windows, and let in light and air, where- 
upon she freed herself—for no human being could do it 
for another—of the embarras of what would not bear 
the light, and began to moulder in the air, that she 
might have room to bestow the goods that were 





waiting to come in. 

“This was the whole process. Had your position 
been as sure and unassailable as you imagine, should I 
have been able to undo your work [f mine is as 
weak as you more than hint, you may surely congratu- 
late yourself on the ease with which you will repair 
the ravages of my iconoclasm ; put the fetters upon 
her that if is good for a creature liable to perdition, 
and prone to go towards it, to wear; and reduce her 
to the cultivator of spiritual herbs—the worshipper of 
parsons and popular preachers, a pious maiden who hopes 
to save her soul ought to be. WhileI laugh, I feel sore; 
for she was worth putting in the way of better things. 

“As for my attendance on Miss Vivian, I dislike 
to be thanked for fidelity to professional duty. If I 
can benefit suffering humanity, I am bound by all the 
instincts of my profession to do it. The positive 
philosopher is not, let me tell you, one whit behind the 
theologian in the pleasure which he takes in the per- 
formance of deeds you would ascribe to the influence 
of one gracious Example upon the world, and I to the 
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promptings of a heart described by your oracles as 
‘ deceitful above all things and desperately wicked.’ 
“Wishing to hear no more of you than you doof me, 
nor as much, I have the honour to remain, your 
obedient servant, 
“MAURICE BLANDFORD.” 


QOHAPTER.. Aa TEE: 
‘““ WE WOULD SEE JESUS.” 


THERE is a tragedy of Euripides which begins, 
“O Jupiter! thy name alone, not what thou art 
to me, is known.” The words of it rang several 
changes in Feltham’s recollections as he made 
his way to Tetheringham : 

“And seemingly it is with the name alone we 
are to be satisfied. The knowledge and love of 
God is presumption, communion with Him a 
delusion; only homage to, or, what we had 
better call admiration of, the Great Unknown, 
is possible to the creature who lives his little life 
here, that he may live an eternity with his Maker 
hereafter. It is sad that men will use such inge- 
nuityin building up walls of separation betwixt 
themselves and God.” 

On reaching home, Feltham found that his 
wife had retired, the better to nurse her cold; 
so he sat up for awhile alone, meditating on the 
unsatisfactory problem that had been proposed 
to him. As he sat beside the fire in the long 
dining-room, the ancestral lords of Tetheringham 
gazed down upon him from the massive frames 
which enclosed their effigies. They did not look 
as if they had been much exercised by such 
subtleties as were troubling him. Heads broad 
at the base and contracted at the frontal arch, 
with firm backward pose, dignity of ruffled shirt, 
well-sustained by the pompous swell of the 
amplitude that it covered, a physique betoken- 
ing an abundance of well-nourished vitality,— 
made a combination which was likely to appro- 
priate other elements from the soil on which it 
grew, than the present proprietor, with his shy 
eyes, high, sensitive temples, and long and rather 
dyspeptic cheeks. 

Consider such effigies, and you may wonder 
what the spiritual part of the owner was like 
when it became untenanted. If instead of a 
sense of relief at the disembarrassment, it felt 

shivery and miserable; if a kingdom that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit had,any charms for it; 
and, if not, what was its next stage? This, of 
course, is only curious speculation, natural to the 
instincts which we put out before us, as certain 
insects put out their long antenne. As the 
silence of the law and the testimony on the 
things within the veil may be interpreted as 
rebuking curiosity, we will sharply draw the 
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reins of ours that we may not trespass on for- 
bidden ground. It will come more within the 
design of the story to give the reader a slight, 
very slight, impression of the sermon which was 
made so helpful to Feltham. It may furnish an 
illustration of how it may please God, “ by the 
foolishness of preaching, to convert the wise.” 

The young clergyman, whose simplicity was a 
stumbling-block tothe “ intellectual feast” style 
of hearers, especially as “the common people 
heard him gladly,” was one who had taken high 
honours as a classical scholar at Oxford, and had 
even, during his last year, written and recited 
the prize poem, though that, perhaps, is no proof 
that he was a poet. For five years he had held 
a curacy in one of the wildest country districts 
of Lancashire. His congregation was composed 
of busy toilers at the neighbouring factories— 
men, women, and children. Their employers, 
morally as well as educationally, on a higher 
level than the great body of them, were still far 
from belonging to that honourable minority of 
refined taste and high culture, to which, if a 
self-seeking representative of it finds himself in 
the pulpit, he is sure almost exclusively to address 
himself. In any case, “of the earth, earthy,” 
was as plainly written on the porcelain vase as 
on the brown, clay jug. The young clergyman, 
fresh from the venerable halls of Oxford, felt 
himself in difficulties. Looking on his congre- 
gation, his heart yearned overthem. The burden 
of souls was upon him. All his ideas of preach- 
ing and sermonising were revolutionised as he 
saw before him quarrelsome Joe, who thought 
‘as long as he never struck a woman or a weaker 
fellow than himself, and took his seat i’ t’ parish 
church, sure as Sunday come, he might cum tiv 
his last hour wiaht fear.” And weary little 
Madge who went tired from the mill “to carry 
t’ bairn till she was fit to drop, wi’ hur step- 
mother rating hur aw toime for a good-to-nowt, 
an’ makin’ hur give hur aw hur arnings for hur 
keeap.” But we need not select any more 
specimens on whom the flowers and tropes, or the 
plummet of a deep-reaching thought would have 
been quite thrown away. The young clergyman 
gave over preaching, and began to talk. The 
sermons he gave them did not for that reason 
cost him nothing. They had been carefully 
thought out and prayed over, perhaps wept over, 
as it came to him as to others to say, in moments 
of despondency, after the Sabbath toil, “ Who 
hath believed our report, and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lord been revealed ?” 

He did not see the first melting of the ice, 
for the thaw always begins below the surface ; 
but, at last, old men, shy of breaking their life- 
long taciturnity on sacred things, began to say, 
“Eh! if one nobbut felt it, it maun be beautiful. 
Maks yan wish t’ keeming rack* had passed 


* A comb. 


thruff wool, an’ takken aw t’ specs an’ knots aht, 
an’ ’at thooase crimson staains o’ ourn nobbut 
wur as white as t’ snaw. It’s a hunkered feelin’, 
doyin, an’ not knawin’ ha t’ web ‘ll turn aht t’ 
shuttles fur sartin sure, till efter yah can’t 
meddled wi’t.” 

But not only such as these. Among the very 
few for whom Mr. Clivers might have felt, in 
adopting his simple style, that fear of man which 
brings a snare, were some who received his teach- 
ing with the same singleness of heart with which 
it was communicated, wherefore he had every 
encouragement to persevere. 

It was but a short time before the old 
baronet’s death that Mr. Clivers had been pre- 
sented with the living at Tetheringham. As his 
curacy in Lancashire was only a very poor one 
financially, and he was not so rich as to be inde- 
pendent of the gift upon the altar, he had been 
thankful for the promotion, though it did not 
premise a very large income. The fact is, Sir 
Willoughby Fosbrooke, as lay rector of Tethering- 
ham Church, had received the larger tithes, leaving 
only the smaller ones to the vicar. Mr. Clivers’ 
youth, his appearance, as engaging as it was 
handsome, his winning, amiable manners had all 
given him an easy passport to the favour of his 
new charge, and his novel style of preaching 
proved as irresistible to them as it had done to 
the factory operatives in Lancashire. 

Of course, there were great lookings out for 
the return of the new lord of Tetheringham and 
his bride. Mr. Clivers heard of his resignation 
of his Unitarian pastorate, and was not perhaps 
to be blamed for accepting the current opinion 
of his worldliness and love of ease; yet he was 
assured that he was very intellectual and likeable; 
and most people thought that Mr. Clivers would 
be at some pains to adapt himself to his new 
hearer when he came, and try to convince him 
not only of the error of his past opinions, but 
the obligation he was under to make his religious 
profession a sincere one. 

In truth, the young clergyman was not a little 
exercised as to his duty to this the most distin- 
guished of his parishioners. What his struggles 
were none knew but himself. Self-abandonment 
might well look, under the circumstances, inju- 


dicious. The thought might arise that the cold, 
Unitarian intellect needed reaching through 


other means than those he had been wont to 
employ. But, in the end, the successor to his 
patron, in his social position, was forgotten, and 
regarded only as a man among others, to be 
awakened by the “ wind that bloweth where it 
listeth,” or not at all. So the new vicar resolved 
to adhere to the method God had blessed, and 
not to spread a feast of olives, of which only one 


could partake, while a hundred, it might be, went: 


away disappointed of their barley loaves. 
Two, three Sundays, passed by, and visitors 
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wondered what was thought of the vicar in the 
old baronial pew. They noticed that Mr. 
Feltham attended twice a day, and that looked 
well ; but he did not stay the communion. 

** Well, with his notions it would not be right.” 

But whatever these notions were (and the 
ideas held of them were of the haziest), I may 
venture to say, that on the fourth Sunday, the 
last remains of them were discarded and laid 
aside, like so many cast-off garments, and eyes 
whose sight had long been dim and confused, 
opened to the light, and then saw “ Jesus only.” 
Yet the means by which this came about were 
as simple as the means used in giving sight to the 
man who was born blind. We know, from what 
Feltham has said to Bentley, that it was with a 
prepared heart he came into his new spiritual 
pasture, and also he appeared to be one of those 
who seek their good treasure not so much in 
tears as in hope. 

It was a beautiful morning, and the anthems 
and the prayers, the waving of tender budding 
trees outside the mullioned windows, the song of 
birds giving nature a part in the jubilate, which 
often, alas, comes from throats not less careless, 
had had an inspiriting effect upon him. It was, 
then, with a feeling of unqualified anticipation 
that he heard Mr. Clivers announce his text, 
“ Sir, we would see Jesus.” Having announced 
it, the small Testament he carried was closed 
over his fingers, and he looked into the faces of 
his parishioners, with an air of earnest inquiry. 

“Would you? Well, what hinders? When 
did you see Him last ? Can you remember what 
you said to Him, and what He said to you? Or, 
perhaps, you only had your own say without 
looking at Him, and didn’t wait, as time was 
pressing, to hear what He would reply, for it 
may be quite true, that 


‘ You use no other friend so ill.’ 


“You would see Jesus ? It will be your own 
fault if you go from this house, where He makes 
the place of His feet glorious, without seeing 
Him ; but you ought to have seen Him before 
you came to church. You ought to have asked 
Him to come with you. If you did not, how 
did it happen ? He saw you. Ah! my friends, 
there is a natural glass in which, beholding the 
glory of the Lord, we are changed from grace 
into glory, and glory into glory, according as 
believing viewsare transforming views, and we are 
changed into His image. You know what that 
glass is. Is it possible that some of you had no 
time so much as to look into it, while, perhaps, 
a glass that reflected only your own perishable, 
outer self, was the object of your anxious study ? 
The Psalmist said, ‘I have set the Lord always 
before me : because He is at my right hand, I 
shall not be moved.’ Now if He is always before 
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you, you need not lose sight of Him. Having, 
in intention, put Him there, have you let any- 
thing come between, so as to hide from you the 
sight of Him? If you have, for God’s sake, 
find out what itis. Is it a certain intangible, 
shadowy something called ‘vanity’? Is it your 
ledger and day-book? Do you feel that you 
wouldn’t like Jesus to look into your books till 
you had put an item or two straight? Isita 
grudge you have against the man to whom you 
had shown too much of your mind, and who 
went and got the place you had your eye on for 
somebody else? For it is really astonishing the 
things that can come between man’s soul and his 
Saviour. 

“‘T want you, everyone here present, from the 
oldest man to the youngest child, to answer the 
question to your own hearts. When did I see 
Jesus last ? What did He say to me, and what 
did I say to Him? It must be very painful, 
something to blush at in the face of the sun, to 
have to go back days, weeks, months, years, to 
the time of that last interview. What excuse 
can you make to yourselves for the broken 
intercourse, since 

‘ By all that seek Him He is found, 
And every spot is hallowed ground.’ 


“Tt cannot be that He has not given you 
encouragement enough : ‘In the day when they 
call I will answer ;’ ‘Thou shalt say unto Me, my 
Father, and I willsay unto thee, My child ;’ ‘Seek 
ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye upon 
Him while He isnear.’ Why, the time would 
fail me only to go through the forms of gracious 
invitation and promise by which the Triune God 
gives you freedom of access, not only to the 
Throne of Grace, but also to the most brotherly 
and sisterly, intimate friendship with Jesus. 
Have you sent your minds back to the iast inter- 
view you had with Him—let me ask you, where 
did it take place,andhow ? Was it within these 
walls? At holy communion, or at the solemn 
time of confirmation? Or in our ordinary 
service, when the singing of sweet hymns and 
the hearing of holy words had made the place like 
the gate of heaven, and you felt it was better to be 
there than in some of the world’s halls of pleasure, 
that were lighted up to tempt you ? Was it—was 
it—standing over a little grave, where the light of 
the eye was hidden away in the dark, dark earth, 
andif Jesus hadn’t drawn nearto comfort you, you 
felt as if you never, never could have borne the 
anguish of that moment? Was it kneeling by 
the bedside of those who were your sole earthly 
dependence, who cared for you and loved you 
more than all the world beside ? Did He appear 
so gracious and tender and sympathising to you 
then, that you said, amid your tears, ‘ When my 
Father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up’? 
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“Some of you that I see here this beautiful 

morning, enjoying the singing and the sunshine 
and the exuberant sense of living, were not 
always as strong and healthful as you are now. 
You remember a time when the days went 
wearifully; when the fever left you so low that 
you had no desire to leave your bed, and at the 
foot of it Death seemed all the time to shake his 
dart. You had fear and great sorrow, but there 
came a secret whisper in your heart : ‘I am thy 
salvation ;' ‘He that believeth on Me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live, and he that 
believeth in Me shall never die.’ You thought, 
what a beautiful and what an all - important 
necessary thing it was to believe unto life 
eternal ; but you were so weak. You looked on 
your soul’s salvation as if it were a business and 
so too hard for you. No, you didn’t take Jesus 
as simply as He wanted you to do; but you, 
at least, told Him that if He would raise you up, 
and bring you to His house again, and give 
you back your life and health, you would give 
Him your heart, and try to do ‘those things that 
be rightful ’ to your life’s end. 

‘My dear friends, the sick bed has become 
the bed of healthy sleep. The chamber of your 
orphaned desolation echoes now to your bursts of 
song or laughter; the little grave has greened 
and whitened over during the seasons of many 
years; but what have you done with Jesus ? 
Whom have you allowed to take away your 
Lord, as if He were a dead Lord—for a dead 
Lord to a dead soul seemeth He to be. Do you 
know where they, or more correctly you have laid 
Him? I amsure I should be afraid to say, even 
from this pulpit, where [am set to speak plain 
things, where it may be you have laid Him. 

“* Now, I want to ask you another question, of 
as much importance to you as the first. When 
you saw Jesus what did He appear to you ? Did 
you think He was altogether such a one as your- 
self ? Did a Pharisaic assurance of your own 
goodness bring Him to you, and did He tell you 
when He came that of such as you—church- 
goers, doers of no harm, and as much good as 
was convenient, self-interested, covetous, vain, 
but taking up some of the language of a better 
country very quickly, and using it very piously— 
was the kingdom of heaven? J)id He, when you 
went to law, and came and asked Him eagerly 
torule the litigation entirely in your favour—or 
on another occasion, speak to your brother that 
he should divide the inheritance with you, and 
then as a mere form and matter of course ask 
for certain spiritual blessings to be thrown in, give 
you, at that time the comfortable assurance that 
your prayer was answered, and whatever you 
asked the Father in His name He would do it ? 
Or were you left to wonder that your prayer was 
not answered? Was that a great shock to what 


you called your faith ?—because you would have 


the Saviour’s kingdom of this world, and Him 
altogether, ‘such a one as yourself.’ 

“Tf not such a one as yourself, did He at best 
appear to you as a beautiful example of good 


living, and martyrly devotion, the best Teacher 


that the world ever saw, the most meek Sufferer, 
very much to be wept over and pitied with the 
crown of thorns on His patient brow, and the 
nails in His willing feet and generous hands, 
and the crowd raging around like wild beasts 
let loose ? 

“Tt will do you no more good to see that 
picture than to see Stephen stoned, Ridley, 
Latimer, and Hooper burned at the stake, or 
St. Sebastian flayed, if you fail of finding the 
God-man, if you are blind to His ‘ Godhead’s 
streaming rays,’ if your lips are not prompted 
to exclaim, ‘My Saviour!’ seeing that the 
wrath you deserve is in the phial of vengeance 
that is poured upon His head ; your sins are 
among the many that have nailed Him to the 
tree, and by His stripes only you can be healed. 
If you have ever thought you could be your own 
saviour, by doing, or suffering, or penitential 
tears, put the thought far from you, or you will 
never climb either the Mount of Calvary or the 
Mount of Transfiguration. 

“ «Sir, we would see Jesus !’ 

“ Not always thus: ‘It is finished!’ If we 
be risen with Christ, we have a risen Lord to 
exult in. ‘ Having overcome the sharpness of 
death, He has opened the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers.’ Of His beauty, of His fulness, 
may ali we receive, and grace for grace. 

“Ah! would you know when you may see 
Jesus, and receive Him in all His offices as your 
Prophet, Priest, and King ? I am empowered to 
tell you: The word is near you—in your mouth : 
‘When ye shall believe with all your hearts!’ 
‘With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made.’ 

“ Also, ‘And ye shall be found of Me when ye 
shall seek Me with all your hearts.’ This, my 
friends, is the ‘accepted time,’ the ‘day of 
salvation.” So that it is only for you, at any 
moment, to make it now. On every moment of 
your lives hang two eternities.” 


We will not follow this plain pulpit-talk any 
farther ; for there is so much more often in the 
manner of an earnest minister than in his words; 
and Mr. Clivers was apt, towards the close of his 
discourse, to be carried out of the mere colloquial 
simplicity with which he began, and to grow 
eloquent with the thought and imagination 
which were his proper sphere. So we had better 
leave him to continue his discourse unreported. 
Many an eager face was upturned to his with a 
look of awakened conscience and of busy 
memories. One that had been so upturned 
sank, at last, into the deepest shadows of the 
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curtained pew, as if to conceal some struggling 

emotion. The emotion was, however, one that 
maketh not ashamed; for the ex-Unitarian 
minister left the church that morning with a 
glad, free heart, knowing that he had seen Jesus. 
He had received the glorious beatific vision 
for which hungry and thirsty souls have panted 
in all Churches and in all ages of the world. 

It was hard, under the new, sweet influences, 
to break the spell of silence that bound him. 
His wife wondered why he was so still. Then 
she said: ‘“ This morning’s sermon improved at 
the end, as Mr. Clivers’ sermons always do. Is 
it not an unfortunate way he has of beginning 
as if he had only Sunday-school scholars before 
him? ‘The idea of hinting at the time spent 
at the looking- glass, though, to be sure, 
church is the place for a lot of the girls and 
women here to show their new bonnets. What 
beds of flowers they carry on their heads! It’s 
perfectly ridiculous ! ” 

Feltham looked at her and smiled—a sad and 
wistful smile. To tell the truth, the contem- 
plation of his own wife at the looking-glass had 
not idealised her. 

“Why, my dear, you accuse him, and then 
prove that he was hitting at the mark ; but does 
he not fulfil the great aim of preaching if he 
helps us to see Jesus ?” 

“Dear me! What a peculiar way of putting 
it. I suppose so,” said the lady, with a 
yawn ; “still, it seems to me that any clergy- 
man who liked might preach in that way.” 

Feltham did not contradict her. She was 
his other self, and therefore it was natural that 
he should tell her the change that had come to 
him. His attempts at it were most embarrassed ; 
but he took up that cross as an earnest of many 
others ; and, undismayed by the want of perfect 
comprehension and sympathy, prayed that the 
light that had been accommodated to his 
spiritual vision, might be to hers also; and the 
next object of his deep solicitude was his old 
friend Bentley. 

Feltham was of a very friend-seeking nature. 
The instinct of companionship and of homo- 
geneousness had certainly not guided him in the 
choice of a wife ; perhaps in that worldly con- 
siderations had been influential—as they are 
with many men—who have not learned, like 
Leigh Hamelin, the power for good or evil a 
highly-endowed woman may exert over a man’s 
life, and are inclined to look exclusively to their 
own sex for intellectual sympathy and respon- 
siveness. 

He made few friendships at college; but he 
tenaciously clung to them, and was a most 
faithful correspondent. Now he timidly en- 
deavoured to initiate a close intimacy with Mr. 
Clivers. Timidly—aye, as a schoolboy ; because, 
though he was the master of ‘l'etheringham, he 
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felt almost ashamed of an admiration that in 
its freeheartedness might be thought juvenile ; 
but the spiritual obligations he was under to 
him compelled him to be candid. 

Need we say that the souls of the two young 
men became knit to each other; for Mr. Clivers 
had the temperament of a fine May morning, 
and before his perfect unreserve, Feltham’s 
reticence was scattered as a light mist by the 
sun. The impulse he had been the means .of 
giving to him was also a beautiful token for 
future good. It seemed almost too much that 
so soon his newly-opened ministry at Tethering 
ham should be owned of God by the translation 
into light of one whom he had feared would 
prove antagonistic ; and if he could not fairly 
take exception to his doctrines, would to his 
method of presenting them. 

But how often does the faithful servant find 
that the result is better than his fears! It was 
a new thing at Tetheringham for the Hall and 
the Rectory to be on good terms. From time 
immemorial the ruling powers had not been well 
agreed ; but now a great many things were to 
become new, to the disturbance of long- 
established prejudices, and the good folks of 
Tetheringham had to reconcile themselves to 
them as best they might. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DR. BLANDFORD’S TACTICS. 


TuouGH Dr. Blandford could not restrain him- 
self from writing an immediate reply to Mr. 
Hetherington’s letter, he was in no haste to 
send it. He preferred keeping it back for a 
few days, lest Mr. Hetherington should flatter 
himself that he thought his communication of 
importance. And then to create a kind of 
mystery and suspense for Alice was a noble 
revenge on her for her weak, foolish, self- 
committal. On the circumstances that had 
rendered this inevitable he did not care to 
reflect ; nor on her silence with reference to the 
object he first had in view, when he sought to 
revolutionise the world of thought and idea for 
her. All this went for nothing, in his unreason- 
able irritation against a girl whom he had 
injured. 

In the meantime, the Vivians were not so 
shut up in the old Jew’s house that no echoes 
of the outside world ever reached them. Dr. 
Blandford was always pretty freely mixed up 
with the talk of the town. From Mr. Charles 
Sumner, that walking encyclopeedia of local 
information—from the omnium gatherum of 
Fresham’s Coffee-house, to Miss Martha Frump 
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and her gossips in the Straight,—his name was 
often taken both in vain and in earnest. He 
was still a mark for the darkest jealousy; for 
even amongst the youthful belles, who, but a 
year or two ago, could only be compared to 
butterflies in a state of grub, he was more 
popular than the Romeos who aspired to their 
favour. Incredible as it may appear, it was so. 
At the last great county ball he had had the 
victory over all competitors ; and report had it 
that he had carried the Duchess of Marshland 
off her feet, as Burns did the Duchess of 
Gordon. There was a strange presumption in 
some cynical bosoms that, notwithstanding the 
doctor’s suavity and apparent unconsciousness, 
he fully enjoyed his successes; that he was as 
careful to keep his wit in a state of high polish 
as his surgical instruments; and that he had 
not a grace of manner of which he was unaware. 

We—who have averred him to be a miserable 
man—emphatically declare that this was true ; 
and that he was relieving remorse by chewing 
the cud of reflection on a great deal of it, when 
he received Mr. Hetherington’s letter. But it 
chanced that before he answered it, Miss Jane 
Vivian, who thought but little of the chit-chat 
she might hear, unless it specially concerned 
her, and who never put gossip in her simple— 
but graceful—letters to Ripplethorpe, was moved 
to vent her ideas of the doctor’s worldliness, 
together with his proved deceit and scepticism, 
by writing an unusually long epistle, telling all 
she knew. Her object was to convince Alice 
that the doctor flew at other quarry and thought 
very little about her. If she could make her 
indignant with him, it would—she thought—be 
a step towards making her indignant with his 
principles. At all events, it would be well to 
cure her of any lingering attachment to him. 
Alice, on the contrary, looked on the informa- 
tion as so many nails put into her cross by well- 
meaning but unfriendly hands. 

With sick eyes she looked daily over the 
superscription of her brother’s letters, trying to 
find a hundred reasons why Blandford could 
not write at once, and to flatter herself into the 
belief that he would at last nobly disavow any 
intention that did not do honour to herself, and 
protest against any reflections being cast upon 
her. Yet she was ready to faint when she did 
see the familiar handwriting. Her brother did 
not open it before her; he took it to his study, 
where he staid a long time. 

“ Ah, what a martyrdom this is !”” she thought. 
Then she wondered that to her also Blandford 
had not written. He must know she was in 
trouble. At last her brother called her, and, as 
he put the letter in her hand, said :— 

“The arrogance of this is amusing, the aim of 
it only to insult and wound. The fellow knows 
his taunts are gratuitous. I shall not lower 


myself to answer them ; and you, if you are not 
wholly infatuated,—you will have done with him 
now and for ever.” 

From his heart Mr. Hetherington pitied her, 
and he would fain have said a soothing word ; 
but she was so difficult, that, however cold his 
silence might appear, he concluded that at 
present it was better to maintain it. She read 
the letter, trying even between the lines to see 
some evidence of love for herself ; but, so far 
from it, she could only detect a sneer. Still she 
waited for another day or two, as possibly the 
messenger that was to make all right—with her 
at least—was still on the way. But as the 
doubt resolved itself into a sickening certainty 
of present indifference to her and her misery, 
she gathered together a number of carefully- 
treasured books, and still more treasured letters, 
and returned them to Dr. Blandford, who, per- 
haps, was amusing himself by wondering what 
she would do. The note that accompanied them 
was to the point :— 


“Miss Hetherington presents her compliments to 
Dr. Blandford, and is glad that the delusion under 
which he has so long allowed her to labour is, at last, 
dispelled. She returns every memento of their past 
intimacy, and hopes that, on his part, he will send her 
all her letters.” 


Vain hope! She neither had the satisfaction 
of getting word of him or letters. She did not 
complain of his tacit refusal to her brother, for 
to her brother she hardly spoke. An icy reserve 
had sprung up between them; but she did not 
admit, even to herself, that she had erected the 
barrier. She was in a fever to get away from 
Ripplethorpe. 

“Tf I cannot get into an entirely new life, 
where no one knows me, I shall lose my reason,” 
she said. She thirsted for change and excite- 
ment—such excitement as should make her 
forget, moments and minutes at a time, the echo 
of her sore disappointment, the accusation of a 
weak conscience, and the story of her humilia- 
tion. Then she would like to get away from 
England. Here town-life was the same all over; 
so was country; so was sea.’ She had tried 
them all. People were all cut to a pattern. One 
had to go to the galleries for art—it was always 
ticketed ; and indoors for society, which was 
ticketed also—if not with crest and monogram, 
with dues to the income-tax. She would like 
to go to Paris. If she could only watch the 
kaleidescope of life there, in ever so humble a 
capacity, she should feel as if she had got on a 
new planet where Blandford did not inhabit. 

Conscience and moral responsibility wouldn’t 
appear such a perfectly awful thing as here in 
Ripplethorpe, with its grey sky, limited horizon, 
and very few ideas. In Paris, if one couldn’t 
be happy one could be gay. If she couldn’t get 
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there as a teacher, she would go as a bonne. 
She could not remain one: she must find her 
level ; no fear of that. If Blandford heard she 
was there, as he most likely would, he would at 
least feel that’ he hadn’t crushed her; that she 
could change her sphere and see the world 
independently of him; and that she didn’t 
mind putting a long distance between them. 

To Paris accordingly all her thoughts went, 
and she took steps to realise her dream. She 
wrote to Mrs. Gaskoin, the lady she had lived 
with in Bath, and asked her to use her influence 
in her favour, alleging as her reason for taking 
such a step the great wish she had to see Paris 
and to mix with the French and in French life 
for a year or two. ‘She was willing to make 
anv little sacrifice of money or position if the 
wish could be gratified.” 

Mrs. Gaskoin replied to her with less cordiality 
than Alice expected, but she said she would do 
her best. The fact is, if Alice had become 
Mrs. Blandford, Mrs. Gaskoin would always have 
felt sentiments of the highest esteem for her ; 
but now it was evident that “that affair had 
fallen through.” “Dr. Blandford had never 
been serious in his attentions to the girl, and 
Miss Hetherington might have known,” &c. 
She discounted the young lady proportionately. 
She was not troubled with any regret that she 
had not been able to protect the young com- 
panion of many of her leisure hours from 
unmeaning attentions, neither had she any 
reflections to cast upon Dr. Blandford. 1t was 
not likely that she should, being a woman of the 
world and mistress of the world, as far as a large 
income, independently of her husband’s, entitled 
her to be. The world worships the rising sun, 
and everyone whose good planets are in the 
ascendant are sure of its most cordial regard. 
But when the reverse happens, oh ! then it leaves 
them to their litany—‘ Lord, have mercy upon 
us. miserable sinners!” “ for the world will speak 
well of thee when thou doest well for thyself.” 

If Alice Hetherington had no reasonable cause 
for resentment against her brother, she thought 
she had when he found it necessary to denounce 
her for her heresies to Mrs. Baxendale. It 
strengthened her, she told him, in her determina- 
tion to get away from Ripplethorpe. Yet, truth to 
say, he had not been in haste to do so, nor had his 
doing so brought any fresh trouble upon her. Out- 
side her own gates he had met Mrs. Baxendale, 
and she had invited him into the grounds. She 
had a passion for gardening, and it seemed as if 
a flowering shrub could scarcely have a blossom 
more to show, or a new springing flower open to 
the sun, but she knew. Nor was she content 
only to be an admirer of the beauties she so 
diligently reared around her ; she had an accurate 
scientific knowledge of their botanical classifica- 
tion, and their medicinal and other properties ; 
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but this knowledge she never communicated 
unless sought for, except to the boy Paul, who 
was to her like son and daughter both, and who, 
sharing many of her tastes, learned from her 
with all the ease of quick sympathies and a 
ready intuition. Mrs. Baxendale invited Mr. 
Hetherington into the house, but he preferred 
the scented garden walk; and she went 
in herself, but returned with a basket and her 
garden gloves and scissors, in order that he might, 
carry a fragrant memento of his visit home with 
him. 

“You are so generous, Mrs. Baxendale,” he 
said. “ We have always, on our table, some happy 
reminder of the month we are in; on inquiry, 
[ invariably find that it comes from you.” 

‘My Sybil is well-pleased to be a flower-girl, 
and she and your children will have delightful 
holiday expeditions this month, I expect. We 
must send them abroad to find woodruffs, and 
red and white campions, periwinkles and stitch- 
wort, Mr. Hetherington. If Miss Hetherington 
joins them in their excursions, it will do her good. 
She does not seem to have benefitted so much by 
the country air and life, as her little nieces have 
done.” 

Mr. Hetherington sighed. “I am sorry to 
say that there are reasons for that, Mrs. Baxen- 
dale. Her mind is not at ease. The poor child 
has allowed herself to get into an atmosphere of 
religious doubt and perplexity that is most 
injurious for both body and mind.” 

“Ts it so? Perhaps she has been straining 
after an impossible standard of religious devotion. 
instead of simply endeavouring to walk in the 
footprints of our Saviour, wherever she may 
see them ?” 

“No, it is much worse than th Her doubts 
are intellectual. She has sunk into a dark, icy 
Agnosticism. She has been reading books which 
if not resisted and answered, sap the very foun- 
dations of the Christian’s faith.” 

“Strange !” exclaimed Mrs. Baxendale. “ But 
how has it come about? You may be sure 
some extraneous influence has been at work, 
and that she has not been without a teacher, 
Women do not as a rule adventure independently 
into fresh fields of thought, especially of religious 
thought.” 

Mr. Hetherington was silent. 

“Is that, may I ask, why the children have 
no more Bible lessons ?” 

“ Yes; I was afraid you would be disappointed. 
I thought you ought to know.” 

“No, I do not see that you were under an 
obligation to explain. I did feel disappointed, I 
admit; but I supposed that your children having 
religious instruction out of school, you began to 
think it might be dispensed with in. For that 
matter, mine have. I alwaysread with them on 
Sundays, and hear and explain the collects.” 
26 
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“Tt is better for me to take the Bible lessons 
myself than to let Alice teach what she does not 
believe. Of course, I have very little time for 
the task, and what I have does not come within 
the hours that Sybil is at our house.” 

“Oh! never mind that, Mr. Hetherington. 
She is not dependent on it, and gets on well with 
her other studies. I am only concerned on 
Miss Hetherington’s own account, but you may 
be sure this time of doubt will pass away. You 
must not think despondently upon it.” 

“ But she is not docile. She confirms and 
establishes herself in it, and will not reconsider 
the questions on which she has split, with my 
help.” 

“You may be sure she is very wise. Nature 
is telling the dear girl to give her mind a rest. 
It has been fatigued, worried, overstrained. 
Cannot you let her alone? God is watching 
her while she rests. When the fatigue is past, 
and she regains her spring, she will begin, per- 
haps, to question the other way, and will want 
your help. I would not be too ready with it. 
I would just at first give her it bit by bit as she 
asks for it.” 

“T can see the wisdom of such a course,” 
said Mr. Hetherington ; “ but if I leave her too 
much alone, she may think her religious state a 
matter of indifference to me.” 

“No fear of that. She will appreciate the 
consideration. By investing it with an awful 
importance, you will deepen her reserve, and you 
may make her despair. Nothing is so harden- 
ing as to be preached at, and prayed at, and 
groaned over, and treated asif of a reprobate mind. 
You, I know, would never do that; but shield 
her from anything like isolation or reproach, 


or even over-anxiety. Let the Spirit of God 

have time to work with her; and your time 

will come after the way has been prepared for 
ou.” ‘ 

“The advice is good,” said Mr. Hetherington. 
“T must confess I have been tried by what 
appeared to me her invincible obstinacy.” 

* And if you let yourself be tried, she will try 
you, no doubt of that, Mr. Hetherington; because 
she is unhappy, and unhappiness is not amiable. 
Nothing is so healthy for her as to leave her 
alone on the points of difference, while you are 
free and unreserved with her wherever you can 
agree. Will you ask her to bring some music, 
and come up here to-morrow? ‘Tell her I am 
beginning to feel myself slighted, and do not 
know what I have done that she never comes 
near me.” 

Such a smile broke over Mr. Hetherington’s 
face that it looked as if a mountain of care had 
been lifted from his heart, and perhaps there had. 
He was at least more inclined to leave this new 
care with God. He felt more reconciled to Alice, 
less apprehensive of the future, and as if less of 
God’s responsibilities were resting on his own 
weak shoulders. 

“* How happy is the influence of some people 
upon us!” he said, as he walked home. “ Such 
natures as Mrs. Baxendale’s ought to be freely 
planted about the world, but unfortunately, they 
are rare.” 

The basket in his hand held a charming variety 
from the rosary, and some lilies had been inter- 
spersed. Joy and purity was the language that 
they spoke. Both grow together in the garden 
of the Lord. He has so married them that even 
sorrow cannot separate them. 


(To be continued.) 
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OF YENICE. 


BY REV. R. M. EDGAR, M.A., DUBLIN. 


PART III. 


ITS POLICY. 


7 AVING by this time, then, a toler- 
=\f ’ ; ; ; 
é able conception of the glories of 
Venice in her prime, we have to 
consider for a little what was the 
foreign and home policy of this 
remarkable Republic, after which we 
shall have little difficulty in account- 






>: 
LZ ing for her decline. 
Qs Re —— . ° : 
a Now a study of Venetian history reveals 
: a thoroughly se//ish foreign policy. ‘These 


patricians of the Lagoon were doubtless grand 
administrators, but they pushed across the seas 
and made conquests in a thoroughly selfish 
spirit. Aggrandisement upon any or no principle 
was their motto. If they joined a crusade, it 
was after a hard bargain about passage-money 
and pillage. They sailed the seas, fought battles, 
sacked cities, planted colonies, and made con- 
quests of vast number and extent, all with no 
higher aim than to enrich the Republic. They 
were ready to ally themselves with Turks 


just as readily as with Christians, if Vene- 


tian interests could be advanced thereby. 

A selfish foreign policy draws of necessity 
sore chastening in its tram. Many a disaster 
brought the Venetians to the verge of despair, 
and then there would be a rally, and the tide of 
fortune would turn and flow in as full as before. 
She had, of course, to employ mercenaries in 
many of her campaigns, commanders as well as 
men; and Othello, as drawn by Shakespeare, 
gives us an admirable notion of the great 
captains she occasionally employed. But there 
were not wanting mighty men of her own in 
the great crises of her history. 

One episode in the history is worthy of narra- 
tion here, as illustrating at once the great straits 
to which she was reduced by her selfish policy 
and the great resource which she possessed in 
her citizens. Let us transport ourselves to the 
fourteenth century. Genoa, Venice’s great rival 
on the ocean, has for a time fairly got the upper 
hand. There is doubtless in Venice a great 
admiral, calle? Pisani ; but because he had lost 
a battle a few months before at Pola, which 
was forced upon him by the advisers, called 


Proveditori, with whom the Venetian senate 
always burdened their commanders, he had been 
most ungratefully and ungenerously thrown into 
prison. Giustiniani, a rival and a scion of one 
of the noblest Venetian families, but a vastly 
inferior man, had been appointed admiral in his 
room. The Genoese have also a line of great 
commanders in the famous family of the Dorias,* 
and it is one of these famous men who at this 
time commands their fleet. Taking advantage of 
their weakness, in consequence of the disaster at 
Pola, the Genoese sweep up the Adriatic, deter- 
mined to blockade the proud city herself. At 
first only six Genoese sail appear in the offing ; 
and Giustiniani, who can only muster six galleys 
to meet them, thinks that he may safely venture 
out to fight them, ship for ship. As he leaves 
the harbour, however, and is making after the 
apparently retreating ships, he picks up a 
Venetian, who had been a prisoner on board one 
of the Genoese galleys, but who had managed 
to escape, and who is swimming in might and 
agony towards Venice to warn them that these 
six Genoese vessels are only the pioneers of forty 
others. ‘The Venetian admiral, in consequence, 
returns with all speed to port. 

And now there is consternation in the Lagoon, 
such as has not been experienced since the 
foundation—nine hundred years before—of the 
Republic. Extreme measures are at once taken. 
The channel at Lido is at once blocked up by 
sunken vessels, palisades, and chains; and so is 
the sister channel of Malamacco ; so that, when 
the Genoese appear in force, they find it impos- 
sible to effect an entrance to the Lagoon, except 
at Chioggia, twenty-five miles from Venice. 
This port the Genoese successfully storm, and 
expect from this, as their base, to seize in due 
season Venice herself. 

The Venetian senate meets, and so do the 
Venetian citizens; and one thought is upper- 
most with all—that there is only one man who 
can meet the emergency, and he is the illustrious 
prisoner, Pisani. It must have been humiliating 
to the proud senators, who, through envy and 
malice, had secured his imprisonment, to be 
compelled to seek in their dungeons a saviour 
for their country. A deputation waits upon the 
prisoner, and the brave man agrees to do what 
he can for his country. He asks leave to spend 


* «Studies in Genoese History,” by Col. Malleson, C.B. 
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the night in his cell, that he might meditate 
* upon his plans, and promises to report himself 
© next morning. In the morning he appears, 
» good-humoured and hilarious—for imprisonment 
> has not soured his great soul—and is at once 
| lifted on the shoulders of some seamen and 
borne to the palace, amid cries of “Viva 
Pisani!” he protesting all the time that, as 
patriots, they should rather cry, “ Viva San 
Marco!” Heis met by the Doge and senators, 
and affectionately saluted. He then hears mass 
in the Church of San Nicolo, after which he 
proceeds to business. As he comes forth from 
the senate, he is again hoisted on the shoulders 
of the sailors, and borne in triumph past the 
Campanile. There he is suddenly accosted by 
an old seaman who once served under him, and 
who now advises him to improve his opportunity 
and seize the dictatorship of the city. The 
seaman had barely finished the sentence, says 
a historian, when Pisani, boiling with rage, 
dealed the speaker a heavy blow with his 
clenched fist on the cheek, and burst into a 
volley of indignant declamation. Then, turning 
to those about him, and raising his voice to a 
still louder key, he exclaimed: ‘ Let none who 
wish me well say, ‘Viva Pisani!’ but ‘ Viva 
San Marco!’ but the populace then shouted, 
‘Viva San Marco e Vettore Pisani!’ ” 

At first he is only made governor of Lido ; 
but when the populace hear this, they refuse 
point-blank to serve unless he is made captain- 
general—that is, commander of all the forces, 
whether naval or military. The senate accord- 
ingly yields, and gives him the supreme com- 
mand. And now the old admiral places the 
outlets in a more complete state of defence, and 
organises a gondola service in the shallows, to 
prevent the Genoese from making any headway 
up the Lagoon. Next he drills the citizens, 
arranges for the building and outfit of fresh 
galleys; and, more than all, exercises that 
magnetic influence over his fellows which seems 
to belong to great geniuses in organisation. Of 
course, all this occupies months, and provisions 
are getting scarce and dear in the sea-city. 

The Venetians have also taken the precaution 
of sending a special messenger after Carlo Zeno, 
another famous seaman, who, with a portion of 
their fleet, had gone on a distant cruise before 
these disasters had overtaken his country. Zeno 
was in some respects a more remarkable man 
than Pisani, although ten years younger. Of 
a noble family, he had begun life as a priest; 
but, being of a roving disposition, he had come 
into collision with an enemy, fought a duel, and 
thereby forfeited his priesthood. He first betook 
himself to commerve, and then to politics, and 
ended by becoming the most famous captain of 
his time. Since sailing upon this voyage, he 
has quite unconsciously done most splendid 
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service to his country by sweeping the Riviera 
and the sea-board of Genoa so thoroughly as to 
prevent the possibility of succour being sent to 
the occupants of Chioggia. 

Pisani at length completes his plans, and pre- 
pares for active service. His idea is a bold one. 
He will, if possible, blockade the Genoese at 
Chioggia, and“ turns the tables upon the be- 
siegers. The old Doge, Contarini, is to command 
the centre of the fleet, and the wings are also 
wisely officered. All arrangements being com- 
pleted, a special mass is said in the cathedral on 
the afternoon of December 21st, and at eight 
o’clock in the evening the whole fleet steals out 
to sea. Before the Genoese can divine Pisani’s 
plan, he has succeeded in placing a heavy hulk 
in the roadway leading to Chioggia, which, 
though immediately fired by the Genoese, sinks 
down by the help of stones piled upon it by the 
Venetians just where their admiral desired. The 
other channel at Chioggia is similarly blocked, 
and the only outlet further south is occupied by 
a few vessels under the brave Pisani himself. Of 
course, in effecting all this, the sacrifice both of 
life and of comfort must have been very great ; 
and, indeed, it is only by extraordinary measures 
that he can keep his men at their perilous posts. 
He gets the Doge to swear that he will not 
return to Venice till Chioggia is delivered ; but 
this only reconciles them to their work for a 
time. At length, on December 29th, he is so 
beset by them that he promises to raise the 
blockade if Zeno do not appear by New Year’s 
Day. It is in the appearance of Zeno that the 
fate of Venice now centres. 

And _ now the last day but one of the old year 
passes, and the last itself ; but no sail heaves in 
sight. It is a “ watch-night” truly which Pisani 
spends with his fleet at the south of the Lagoon. 
The New Year at length dawns upon them, when, 
lo! upon the southern horizon are sixteen sail. 
The fear that it might be a Genoese squadron 
soon vanishes as the lion of St. Mark is seen 
upon their flags. It is Zeno, assuredly; and the 
Republic is saved ! 

He makes for Lido, in ignorance of Pisani’s 
grand blockade; but he is soon signalled, and 
joins the fleet. He reports himself to the Doge, 
and professes his willingness for work at once. 
To him is assigned the southern station, where 
the blockade has to be effected by the ships. On 
one of the days of the blockade, Zeno’s flagship 
is driven by a storm under the enemy’s batteries, 
and his men urge him to desert her, as escape 
they think is hopeless. But Zeno knows nothing 
of surrender. Under a terrific fire he gives his 
orders ; he sends a stout swimmer off with a 
hawser, that the ship may in due time be drawn 
out of danger; and directs, with the utmost 
fearlessness, the operations. As he is giving his 

orders, however, he is shot right in the throat by 
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an arrow. He plucks the barb out, and con- 
tinues his Command till again interrupted by 
falling accidentally down an open hatchway upon 
his back. He would have been smothered, but 
for his presence of mind in rolling over on his 
face and allowing his wound to bleed on. His 
splendid constitution enables him to survive all 
this. After his convalescence, we find him placed 
at the head of the land forces who are pressing 
Chioggia from the sand-banks, where he again 
shows immense resource, promptitude, and 
power. 

The sequel issoon told. The Genoese, pressed 
by famine and by the siege, at last surrender ; 
and Zeno and Pisani are hailed as the saviours 
of their country. The Republic, whose indepen- 
dence was thus so sorely threatened, has a fresh 
lease secured to her for a period of four 
hundred years. 

We turn now for a moment to the home 
policy of the Republic. To understand this we 
must never forget that the original fugitives 
were patricians, with their retainers : indeed, 
an analysis of the Venetian names proves this. 
Thus, “Orseoli, Quirini, Cornari, Marcelli, 
Valieri, and Michieli, point to the eternal city 
as the cradle of their race. Vicenza gave the 
Grimani; Capua the Capelli; Candia the 
Calergi and the Gezi; Pavia the Badoeri; 
Altino the Dandoli ; and Messina the Foscari. 
: In the veins of the Giustiniani flowed the 
blood of the Heraclian dynasty. The progenitors 
of Vettore Pisani were Apulian counts.’’* 

This will account for the position assumed by 
the aristocracy of Venice, and for the great gulf 
between them and the plebeians of the Lagoon. 
These prince-merchants, whose 


“ Argosies with portly sail 
Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood; 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea 
Do overpower the petty traffickers,” 


assumed naturally, and as it were by right of 
birth, their place in the great assembly, the 
Venetian “ House of Lords,” which ruled the 
state. 

The Doge again was at first to all intents and 
purposes an absolute monarch; but as time 
rolled on, limitations were put upon his power 
by the jealous nobles, so that he came to be very 
largely what a limited monarch now is. It must 
be admitted, moreover, that the nobles of Venice 
often treated the plebeians with great insolence. 
One instance of this is worth mentioning because 
of its tragic issues. It happened in the reign of 
Marino Faliero, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The Doge, a famous commander, had 
been entertaining the nobility on Carnival 


* Hazlitt’s ‘‘ History of the Venetian Republic,” vol iv. p. 324. 
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Thursday, April 2nd, 1355, and a knot of liber- 
tines had behaved in a boisterous and indecorous 
manner towards some of the maids of honour in 
the Dogaressa’s suite. The Doge, in a fit of 
passion, ordered the exclusion of Michele Steno, 
one of the offenders, who in revenge scrawled a 
lewd lampoon on the walls of the palace reflecting 
on the Doge’s wife. For this he was cited 
before the council of forty, but received in the 
Doge’s estimation a ridiculously light punish- 
ment. The old man was nursing his resent- 
ment next morning, when the following incident 
occurred. 

“A noble, named Marco Barbaro, had occasion 
to pay a visit to the dockyard, and to request 
some favour of themasters of that establishment, 
which the latter, on the plea of inability, 
excused themselves from granting. Hereupon 
Barbaro desired an interview with Stefano 
Chiazza, called Gisello, the admiral of the 
arsenal, to whom he made known his wishes 
without any better fortune. This second rebuff, 
which gave additional umbrage to the patrician, 
bred high words between him and Gisello, a 
person of considerable influence and popularity, 
but a commoner by extraction; at length, Bar- 
baro in a burst of passion, struck the functionarya 
blow in the eye with his clenched fist. A ring 
on one of the fingers of the assailant was driven 
by the impetus into the lid, and created a gash 
from which the blood freely flowed.”* ‘The 
admiral hurried at once to the Doge, secured an 
audience, and laid before him his complaint 
against the patrician. But the old man said, 
‘How can I obtain justice for others, when it 
is denied to me, the Doge? See how tenderly 
they have treated that ribald Steno!” The 
admiral thereupon muttered between his teeth, 
“But wild beasts we bind, and if we cannot bind 
them, we slay them.” The two men thereupon 
entered upon a conspiracy to murder the nobility 
and make the Doge dictator, as he used to be. 
The night before the intended massacre, however, a 
currier, who with many more had been enlisted 
as a conspirator, went, through his great r-.spect 
for his noble master, and advised him to remain 
at home next day. The noble thus warned dis- 
cerned something ominous underneath his ser- 
vant’s advice; he consequently detained him, sent 
for other nobles, extracted the secret from’ the 
currier, went to the Doge, who tried to allay his 
fears, but in vain, and eventually the senate was 
summoned, the conspirators seized and executed, 
and the Doge, having confessed his crime, was 
decapitated at the head of the Giant Stairs in 
the courtyard of the palace. In the long series 
of the ducal portraits which adorn the hall of 
the Great Council there is a vacant place, filled 
with a black crape arras, surmounted by the 


* Hazlitt ut supra, vol. iii. p. 147. 
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words, ‘‘ Hic est locus Marini Faletri decapitati 
pro criminibus.” It was thus the nobles by 
promptitude saved their order from entire 
extinction. 


PART LY. 
ITS DECLINE. 


From this we can easily understand how the 
Government gradually became an oligarchy, the 
Doge being a ere nominal head, while the 
patricians ruled the Republic. The people were 
indeed for centuries nominally consulted in the 
election of the Doge. When the nobles had 
gone through the cumbrous ballot, they came 
down with the new Doge and said to the people, 
“This is your Doge, if it be agreeable to you.” 
But in the fifteenth century, at the election of 
Foscari, some of the nobles, before they descended, 
said, “Andif it should not be agreeable to them, 
what then ’” The result was that the clause 
“if it be agreeable to you” was then and ever 
after omitted: so that Foscari’s election was 
the death of all popular liberties. And yet the 
Venetians held carnival for a whole year after 
this election, showing clearly by their acceptance 
of pleasure, though divorced from liberty, the 
beginning of the national decline. 

rhe instinct of these nobles was administra- 
tive, and they showed immense capacity in this 
respect throughout their entire history. They 
allowed nothing to escape their eagle eye. No- 
where was the ecclesiastical power so jealously 
kept in subjection as in Venice. ‘The state was 
always uppermost. When towards the end of 
the thirteenth century they allowed the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, they insisted on the 
Doge having the right of veto upon all its 
decisions. ‘hey would no more have thought 
of allowing such an imperium in timperio to be 
irresponsible than of yielding up the sovereignty 
of the sea. 

To make their own power more effective, the 
great assembly appointed a “council of forty,” 
and eventually a “council of ten,” as a con- 
venient and manageable committee to whom 
state interests could be entrusted. And when, 
at length, in the reign of Foscari, they had 
secured exclusive powers, they proceeded to 
appoint three inguisitors of state, asa set-off 
and a superior to the three ecclesiastical 
inquisitors. These inquisitors conducted their 
investigations in secret; they sat in masks 
before their victims ; they used torture, and had 
absolute power of life and death over all citizens. 
They had their spies and their ‘ bravoes” 
everywhere ; they had command of ample funds 
as secret service money; they kept no records of 
their decisions ; and not till the sea gives up its 
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dead shall the extent of their tyranny and cruelty 
be known. There may have been exaggerated 
accounts written of this “mystery of iniquity” 
—but even had their decisions been always 
just and never cruel and criminal in the extreme, 
as we know they sometimes were, the very fact 
of a state being reduced to this shows that she 
has entered upon her decline. When a policy of 
suspicion towards her own citizens takes the 
place of mutual confidence, when a class usurps 
all authority and can only keep down the cther 
class by espionage, by secret accusations, by 
confessions extracted by torture, by repeated 
assassinations ; when bravoes and courtesans are 
in the pay of the state to betray or murder the 
unwary; then it matters not how mighty the 
administrative powers of the governing class, 
the days of the state are numbered. 

With an inquisition of state, as well as the 
papal one, in Venice, it is easy to understand how 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century made 
no impression there. The right of private 
judgment was a function which they could not 
tolerate, and so the new lease of life and the new 
career of progress which the Reformation opened 
up to European States was rejected by the 
Republic, and, though ability might retard, it 
could not prevent her decline. 

And along with suspicion there came the 
pride of knowledge—to adopt the phraseology of 
Mr. Ruskin, the pride of state, the pride of 
system, and then utter worldliness at last.* 
These principles, as our great art critic shows, are 
embodied in the architecture of the later time. 
The simplicity and nobleness of the earlier ages 
have passed away, and self-sufficiency, osten- 
tation, and worldliness prepare the way for the 
ruin of the Republic. Nowhere in Venice can 
this decline be more clearly traced than in the 
Church of St. John and St. Paul, the West- 
minster Abbey of Venice, where are to be found 
the Doges’ tombs. With a very few exceptions 
the Doges are all buried in this noble Church. 
Now, in the older tombs you see the Doge 
sculptured in the simple majesty of death, 
reclining upon the visible sarcophagus of stone, 
with such symbolic representations about the 
upper world as our Christian faith suggests. 
Sut as we proceed to the tombs of later 
Doges there is a gradual decay of faith and 
increase of ostentation. The figures, instead of 
continuing in the calm dignity of death, first 
raise themselves on their elbows and begin to 
look about them, and ultimately get up altogether 
and stand as on a stage before you, while the 
religious symbols pass one by one away, leaving 
the worldly honours in undisputed possession.T 
We must refer the reader to Mr. Ruskin’s great 
work for a full treatment of this interesting 
subject. 


* “The Stones of Venice,” vol. iiii—{ Vol. iii. pp. 64—94. 
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Now, it was when ostentation and the pride 
of life were asserting their unmistakable power 
in Venice, that her great painters appeared. 
Giorgione, Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoret, 
were the greatest colourists the world has ever 
seen. And yet a careful study of their works 
will serve to show less religious feeling in them 
than in the works of even such a predecessor as 
Bellini. When Venice had secured such a 
supreme master of colour as Tintoret, instead 
of employing him upon representations of her 
faith, she set him to representations of her glory. 
So that, as one has eloquently said: “ Her 
apotheosis is like that of the Roman Emperors ; 
it is when death has fallen upon her that her 
artists raise her into a divine form, throned amid 
heavenly clouds and crowned by angel hands 
with the laurel wreath of victory. It is no 
longer St. Mark who watches over Venice, it is 
Venice herself who bends from heaven to bless 
boatman and senator. In the divine figure of 
the Republic with which Tintoret filled the 
central cartoon of the Great Hall, every Venetian 
felt himself incarnate. His figure of ‘ Venice’ 
in the Senate Hall is yet nobler; the blue sea- 
depths are cleft open, and strange ocean shapes 
wave their homage, and yet more unearthly forms 
dart up with tribute of coral and pearls to the 
feet of the Sea Queen, as she sits in the silken 
state of the time with the divine halo around 
her.” * The spirit of independence, self-con- 
fidence, and vain-glory, which the gorgeous 
pictures in the Ducal Palace exhibit, accounts 
for her terrible fall. 

It only remains for us to trace the course of 
her decline. Time brings successful rivals for 
the sovereignty of the sea. The discovery of 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
reserved for Vasco de Gama, opened up a vast 
empire for the Portuguese, and enlarged the 
commercial relations of the world. The dis- 
covery of America by Columbus a little before 
added another hemisphere to commerce. And 
so the centre of commercial activity is removed 
from the Adriatic westward. Shorn thus of her 
proud pre-eminence as a commercial city, Venice 
1s compelled to attract visitors in other ways 
than by trade. Hence we find her becoming 
“a general mart for pleasure.” Luxury must 
compensate her for the surrender of ambition. 
“Triumphant in pre-eminence of licentiousness, 
she became the Sybaris of the modern world, the 
loose and wanton realm :— 


‘Her court where naked Venus keeps, 
And Cupids ride the lions of the deeps.’ 


Scarcely did the sun rise upon the Lagoon 
uncelebrated by the pomp of some religious or 


* ‘Stray Studies,” by John R, Green, pp. 309, 310. 


political festival: the whole year was one con- 
tinued holiday, in which amusement appeared 
to be the professed and serious occupation, the 
grand and universal object of existence among 
the inhabitants . . . The general use of masks 
permitted unrestrained indulgence by removing 
the strongest of all worldly checks—a fear of 
public scandal. National consent rendered this 
incognito strictly inviolable; and under its 
security the professed religious, whether male or 
female, freely participated in those forbidden 
pleasures which they had vowed to renounce.””* 
The place became a Sodom, and Nemesis was 
at hand. Napoleon the Great succeeded in 
obtaining the surrender of Venice after his 
successful Italian campaign. It was a surrender 
without a struggle, when there was more 
material but less spirit within her than in the 
old days when she broke out upon her Genoese 
assailants and resumed the sovereignty of the 
sea. In the settlement of affairs between 
Austria and France, she was ceded to the former 
and continued the submissive subject of Austria 
from 1797 to 1848. Then in the old spirit she 
awoke and revolted against the Austrian des- 
potism, and gallantly endured a protracted 
siege till forced to surrender, after seventeen 
months’ independence, to the Austrians, under 
Radetsky. In 1867, she was annexed to the 
new kingdom of Italy and thus remains. 

It was a long career for a Republic, thirteen 
hundred years ! 


‘* She who had stood yet longer than the last 
Of the Four Kingdoms—who as in an ark, 
Had floated down, amid a thousand wrecks, 
Uninjured, from the Old World to the New, 
From the last glimpse of civilised life—to where 
Light shone again, and with the blaze of noon.” 


And now she sits in her Lagoon, beautiful yet 
desolate. Few vessels are to be seen along her 
quays; her once proud arsenal is almost deserted; 
an Italian guard-ship is the most impressive por- 
tion of the shipping; her ducal palace is now 
little more than a show place for strangers; 
while St. Mark’s is the resort of but a few 
worshippers. The piazza is filled, certainly, 
night after night, in the season with pleasure- 
seekers, who assemble to hear the band, sip their 
ices, and enjoy the beautiful scene. But the air 
of desolation haunts the whole place. And yet 
as one sails in a gondola past her palaces, or 
shoots out in the moonlight into the Lagoon, and 
contemplates this city in the sea—apparently at 
anchor, really resting on the sand—the thoughts 
of her great history and splendid opportunities 
and righteous fall are almost overpowering. 
The very splendour of her prime lingering in 
the stones of her decaying palaces, makes one 


* “ Sketches from Venetian History,” vol. ii. p. 386. 
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the more readily inquire—why is she so desolate ? 
One evening during a recent visit, when the 
moon was at the full, we tested her desolate 
condition. Our gondolier took us up the Grand 
Canal under the Rialto Bridge, and then, by 
shooting across a smaller canal, brought us out 
upon the Lagoon off Murano. Not a gondola was 
there except our own—and yet, w hen Venice was 
in her glory, every evening witnessed gondolas 
here in multitude and the serenaders underneath 
her palaces. Murano itself is now but a city of 
the dead, and all about it that evening was still 
as its graves. Our gondolier next brought us 
back from the solemn silence, back from what 
seemed the stillness of the grave, down the Rio 
del Palazzo, underneath the Bridge of Sighs, and 
out upon the Southern Lagoon. After a while 
we landed near the columns and proceeded to 
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There was a considerable gathering 
there, chiefly strangers ; but in spite of the fact 
of a united Italy, an air of desolation and decay 


the Piazza. 


pervaded the whole place. The pleasure-seekers 
seemed only to be waking the corpse of departed 
greatness and pride. 

England occupies now very much the position 
of Venice, when, as the central mart of the 
world, she received the wealth of many nations. 
We can only devoutly hope that our nation may 
be more faithful to her God-given opportunities 
than Venice ever was; that in our sea-home we 
may not seek selfish interests, but the general 
good; and that saved by Divine grace from the 
pride of life and sinful effeminacy, we may as an 
empire have a longer life even than the great 
Republic, and be preserved from all possibility 
of such a shameful decline ! 


pUMMER. 


51S Summer ! 


[ know by the morning’s 
By the forest wearing a brighter wreath ; 
By the lark’s sweet hymn, 


breath, 


as she mounts on high 


To welcome with joy the dawning sky ; 
By the breeze’s voice, and the woodland song, 


And the streamlet’s hum, as it flows 


’Tis Summer ! 


along. 


[ know by the noontide’s glow, 


When the sun looks down on this world below ; 


By the cloudless sky, 


and the sunny ray, 


So bright and clear at the noon of day ; 


By the wild-bee, 
I know, I know 


’Tis Summer 


seen in the clear sunshine, 
’tis the Summer-time. 


I know by the evening’s ray, 


By the f ea light of departing day; 

By the flow’rets shedding a sweet perfume, 

Ere they close their leaves on the darksome gloom ; 
By the distant song of the nightingale, 

I know she is telling her Summer’s tale ! 


*Tis Summer ! 


I know by the starry night, 


By the silver shine of the clear moonlight ; 

By the stilly hush that hovers around, 

But faintly “broke by the waves low sound: 

By that hour, more sw eet than the daylight’s close, 


I know ’tis the Summer’s 


s moonlight repose. 
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BY ELLEN LIPSCOMB. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN EPISODE, 


AD, very sad thoughts were in the 
mind of Alfred Nares as he 
threaded his way through the 
crowded thoroughfares. eaf to 
all outward sounds, he seemed 

mentally to be living in a world of 
Yad’ vice and misery, of which the scene 
that he had just beheld outside “The 
Crow,” was a sample. It is, indeed, 
much to be wished, that all who witness 
the depravity of our fallen nature were moved as 
was this worthy man to take an active part in 
its restoration; that, instead of wasting sighs 
and words over the evil, they would set them- 
selves to apply a remedy. 

Are there but few in these days of enlighten- 
ment and of religious enthusiasm to help the 
falling and the fallen to rise from the mire of 
sin and shame? Is our religion so selfish that 
while we enjoy our hearty services, and love to 
worship God in His beautiful houses of prayer, 
we recognise no obligation towards those 
brethren whose moral depravity has, perhaps, 
taken from them both the will and the power to 
worship ? 

Oh! why do we fall so far short of those 
angels who, though veiling their faces and 
singing eternal praises to the Thrice Holy, yet 
fly with two wings to the ends of the earth, that 
they may minister for those who shall be heirs of 
salvation ? * 

Alfred actually blamed himself that night 
for having achieved so little success with the 
poor Baileys. Fresh longings stirred within 
him, fresh yearnings to defend the kingdom of 
his God against the incursions of the Evil One; 
that he might not have to take to himself that 
awful condemnation of the slothful: ‘Curse 
ye Meroz . . . curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof ; because they came not to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” ¢ “I will be up and doing,” thought 






* Compare Isaiah vi. 2-3 with Hebrews i. 14. 
¢ Judges v. 23. 


he, “be the sacrifice of time and comfort what 
it may; I will go forth in the name of the Lord, 
and do battle with the monster in the midst of 
this guilty city.” 

Thus, in a spirit of Christian love and zeal, 
this young man cut out a noble occupation for 
his leisure hours. But when in the quiet of the 
following morning he thought over his resolution, 
the insufficiency of his own abilities for this 
gigantic effort quite perplexed him. “ What and 
who am I,” thought he, “that I should have 
any weight with perishing souls?” And then 
it was that, burdened with the difficulties and 
trials of his work, he humbly prayed to Heaven 
for guidance and power, and thus in the full 
assurance of a lively faith he braced himself for 
his task. 

% * % % x 

“Sophie dear, I’ve a secret for you,” said 
Estella, tapping her friend on the shoulder, and 
adding, all in the same breath: “I’m engaged 
to Mr. Draper ; mind you don’t tell anyone.” 

At this announcement, Miss Duval was ap- 
palled, and most heartily wished that Estella had 
not been so very communicative. Her silence 
induced the other to say: “ Well, dear, you 
don’t congratulate me ?” 

“No,” replied Sophie, “I cannot ; you have 
taken me so by surprise.” 

“T see what it is, Sophie; you don’t like my 
choice. He’s not one of your sort.” 

“No, I confess he is not; but how long has 
this been settled ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” answered Estella, care- 
lessly ; “it’s just a tacit understanding between 
us. No one knows anything about it yet ; and 
considering that we are both public characters, 
we prefer to keep it to ourselves. I am showing 
you a particular favour by taking you into my 
confidence.” 

“Does not your brother know anything about 
it ¢”’ asked Sophie. 

“No, not yet. He shall be told before long. 
But he, like you, is not very fond of Antony; so 
I think it prudent to keep him in ignorance till 
he has learnt to appreciate him. J didn’t take 
to him at first, but now .’ And a sense of 
requited love, or admiration, or whatever it 
might be, sparkled in the dark brown eyes. 

“And is Madame José ignorant of this?” 
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inquired Sophie; shrewdly guessing that she had 
been the moving principle in the little drama. 

Estella replied, with a short laugh: “She 
has her suspicions, I doubt not; for madame 
is always wide-awake. And now that I have 
divulged my secret, I have a right to ask you 
for those weighty reasons which you offered 
to give me yesterday for your knowing what 
was best for me in the matter of a beverage ?”’ 

“Well, I will give them to you with plea- 
sure, but it is rather a long story. You are 
aware that [ am the child of a Coventry 
mechanic. My father, who ought to have 
been in a much higher grade of life, began 
under very bad auspices, being the son of a 
Frenchman who had come 2s a refugee to 
England at the time of the dreadful Revolution 
which saw the martyrdom of our poor Louis 
Seize. My father, conscious of tastes and 
habits far more French than English, would 
gladly have gone over to the land of his 
ancestors, but for an attraction that he found 
in Warwickshire at an early age. This attrac- 
tion was in the person of a young woman, a 
tradesman’s daughter, whom in the course of 
time he married.” 

“And that was your mother?” put in 
Estella, who was not a little interested. 

“Just so, and I was the only child they 
ever had. When I was about six years old, 
my grandfather, who had returned to his 
native land years before, sent a most touching 
appeal to his son to give nim a home, for he 
had lost his wife, and poverty had made such 
ravages on his health that he had become a 
broken-down old man.” 

“You haven’t told me yet what was his 
occupation ?”’ said Estella. 

“1 thought you knew that he was a stage- 
player of some note in Paris. Such had been 
his occupation previous to the unfortunate °93, 
and he resumed it on his return home some 
years later.” 

“ Well, and how did your father respond to 
his petition 7” 

‘“ He consulted:with my mother, who, unselfish 
as she always was, yielded her own inclina- 
tions, and agreed to go over to France and 
make a home there for her aged father-in- 
law. So we broke up our own little establish- 
ment, and removed to the other side of the 
Channel. Paris had lost its charms for the 
comédien passé; so we took up our abode at 
Calais. But here my parents were doomed to a 
grievous disappointment, for the vieillard was 
so fearfully altered that they almost failed to 
recognise him. He was, indeed, a wreck of his 


former self; the gay and sprightly actor, whose 
good humour had found favour with nearly all 
who knew him, was now little better than an 
idiot.” 
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“Oh, Sophie, what a horrible story! Is it 
really true, or are you inventing ?” 

“Inventing ? No, indeed. Would it were 
only a fiction! but, alas !” 

“And, pray, what was the cause of that 
awful change ?”’ 

“Why, here is the worst part of the story. 
Change is hardly the right word. It was not a 
change from one state to another, but a gradual 
—very gradual—sinking in the scale of morality. ° 
Poor old M. Duval had been a libertin from 
early manhood; addicted to drinking and 
protligacy, so that he had sunk lower and lower 
in the social scale, and had by this time a pew 
pres trifled away his senses.” 

“Oh! fie, fie!” cried Estella, all eyes and ears. 

But Sophie shuddered as she told the story. It 
had never passed her lips before, nor would it 
have done so now, but that she hoped it would 
serve to awaken her young friend to a sense of 
the dangers of her own career. “ Poor old man!” 
she continued, “ it was pitiable to see him: once 
the pet of admiring multitudes, now the despised 
of all. I often heard it remarked that, had he 
not given way at the opening period of his career 
to the insidious temptations of drink, he might 
have been a prosperous, wealthy and honoured 
man.” 

* Ah!” cried Estella, drawing a hand across 
her eyes, “ I see what you are driving at. I can 
descry in your true story those ‘ weighty reasons ’ 
that | begged you to give me.” 

Sophie hardly liked the tone in which this was 
said, it seemed to her rather frivolous; but she— 
always in earnest, always reverent—shrank from 
the thought that any one could trifle with so sad 
a history. A pained look crossed her features, 
as she said: “I did not bind you to secrecy 
beforehand, Estella; but I shall be grateful if, in 
consideration for me, you will refrain from 
repeating my story. J might seem to the world 
to be disgraced by my relation, even at the 
distance of two generations, to a confirmed 
drunkard.” 

“ All right, Sophie, for your sake I will keep 
silence,” said Estella, really touched by her 
friend’s evident distress. ‘ If you feel inclined, 
you shall tell me more about your childhood 
another day.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


PLEADINGS. 





EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


THREE years and a-half have passed since the 
events of the last chapter. A little boy stood 
at the bar of a small public-house in Play- 
borough, asking for a quartern of gin. 

answered the 
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“ Here you are, my little man,’ 
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barmaid. “Oh! my! you are a pretty lad ; here, 
stop a bit. Let’s give you a drop for yourself.” 

“No, thank you, miss,” replied the boy; 
“mother said I wasn’t to taste nothing.” 

* Mother said so, did she? Then, why did 
she send you here? We never lets a little 
chap like you go away without a sup. You 
needn’t say nothing about it, and I promise I 
won't tell.” With these words, the ruddy-faced 
girl put a glass of gin-and-water to the lips of 
the astonished child, who tasted it almost before 
he was aware. 

“Oh! it ¢s good,” he cried, while one or 
two customers, who witnessed the scene, grinned 
at his innocent relish for what appeared to be 
his first dram. 

* Go it again, little un; you "ll become one of 
us yet, a regular customer.” Whereupon, the 
poor little fellow, finding himself a laughing- 
stock, turned round sharply, and walked away 
with his bottle. 

“ Halloa, Bobbie, what have you been about?” 
asked Mr. Nares, who met the thild a few steps 
down the street. 

* Please, sir, I had to fetch a quartern o’ gin, 
for father,” was the undisguised reply. 

“What! does your father send you to the 
public, Bobbie? I didn’t know he ever did 
that.” 

“No more he ever did, afore, sir; and mother 
didn’t want me to go; but he said I was to, and 
there was ever such a piece o’ work about it.” 

Bobbie was but ten, and Mr. Nares could not 
question before him the authority of his parents; 
bnt he bade him never to linger on his errands, 
and to come away the very moment that his 
purchase was made. 

“‘T didn’t want to go at all,” said the boy; 
“for [ had never been before, bn T-" * ‘hd 
somuch now. I’dr ™ 
than let father go hin 
those places he comes 
he frightens mother a 


“ Because they are i 
dangerous for everybox sat 
I say, and never loiter drink 


a drop of anything th. go: ae 
there.” Bobbie hung his head with a sense of 
guilt, but Mr. Nares failed to detect his awk- 
wardness ; and walked away resolving to divert, 
if possible, this new source of peril from the path 
of the drunkard’s child. He knew too well the 
risk of letting a child once cross the threshold 
of a public-house, and there taste the inebriating 
liquor, particularly when the love of drink is, in 
all probability, inherited from an intemperate 
parent. 

Bobbie’s natural dread of a gin-palace was 
already wiped out by this first visit; and a desire 
for a second taste of the forbidden beverage 
was conceived; so that he jumped at his father’s 


bidding a few days later to go again ona similar 
errand. 

“T cannot have that boy sent out to fetch 
your spirits,” said Mrs. Bailey; “he’s much too 
young to frequent such places.” 

“That’s all you know about it,” answered 
her husband. “TI shall send him when and 
where I please. So you needn’t begin your 
preachments.” 

“Well, all I can say is that Mr. Nares told me 
the other day we were doing very wrong by the 
child, and you know that gentleman’s a very 
good friend to us. I don’t advise you to offend 
him.” 

“ Ah! that’s where it is,” said Bailey, with a 
stupid laugh, “fear of offending the gentleman, 
and losing his patronage. If r were you, [’ d 
know better than to be such a slave to the rich.” 

Now, to do the poor woman justice, she had, 
undoubtedly, a higher motive for her protest, 
but, in her ignorance, she was incapable of 
expressing herself as she desired. ‘“ Look, here, 
Jim,” returned she, “ you don’t understand me. 
It ain’t nothing to do with patronage, or what- 
ever you call it; but Mr. Nares told me if we 
taught our boy to go to those hateful places at 
this early age, as sure as anything he’d grew up 
a drunkard, leastways we were doing our best to 
make him.” 

Bailey made no reply, so she continued : 
** You know you are in your sober senses, to-day, 
Jim ; so you can listen to reason; and don’t tell 
me you want our Bobbie to grow up a drunkard 
like those brutal companions of yours.” 

“And like myself, you might as well have 
added, wife, if you hadn’t been afeared to speak 
out. I know I ama terrible clog upon you, and 
sometimes I’ve a mind to mend my ways, but it’s 
precious hard work when once the fiend’s got 
hold of you.” 

Betsey had come into the room in the middle 
of this sentence. Something in its confession 
of helplessness called forth her compassion, and 
the vague feeling after better things that it 
implied gave her once again a thrill of hope. 
Instead of going straight to her room in the 
garret to throw off her hat and shawl, she 
walked up to her father, and laid a hand gently 
on his shoulder. This was just as he was 
uttering the thought: “It’s precious hard work 
when once the fiend’s got hold of you.’ 

Mrs. Bailey answered: “That’s the very reason 
why the children should be kept out of temptation 
from the first !” 

Betsey whispered tenderly : “There is One to 
whom the very devils are subject, father. 
Ask Him, ask Jesus our Lord to save you from 
them.” 

Bailey looked up in surprise, and with a sort 
of rude affection, he answered :,‘ My child, I 
can’t ask Him. [’ve got beyond praying?’ 
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“© father!” cried Betsey; “you do say your 
prayers, surely !” 

“On my sober nights, and they are few, I go 
on my knees, but as for praying, I cannot. I’ve 
no heart, no spirit left; and yet when the fit’s 
upon me I can drink as hard and be as jovial 
as any of my comrades. Ah! Betsey child, 
your father’s a puzzle to every one of you, but 
most of all to himself.” 

The poor little girl was indeed amazed at 
these strange words, and stood like one in a 
dream, not knowing what to answer. She 
wished with all her heart that the vicar or Mr. 
Nares would drop in. But in the absence of any- 
one wiser than herself she would do her best to 
lift up the spirit that was wearied out with vice 
and misery. 

“Tell me, father,” she cried, “are you tired 
of your bad life and those old companions ?”’ 

“ Well, yes, I’m tired enough of it all,” said 
Bailey ; “ but what a strange child you are!” 

Then taking up a glass of spirit that stood 
by his side, he drank it off, saying: “Ah! this 
is good stuff to cheer a drooping man. Give us 
a drop more of it, wife.” 

“Father, father,” cried Betsey, vehemently, 
“if the fiend has got hold of you, and you want 
to tear yourself away, why do you go on playing 
with him ?” 

“Playing with him? How ?” asked Bailey. 

“ By drinking those wretched spirits. Oh! do 
just 20 one whole week without them, and see if 
we won’t be ever so much happier.” 

No one knew but himself what had put the 
drunkard into a better mood these last few days. 
[t was owing mainly to his having overheard his 
wife repeating a fervent, agonising prayer for 
his conversion early one morning when she sup- 
posed him to be still asleep. 

Thus, while yet the intercession was winging 
its flight upward to the mercy-seat, its work on 
the sinner’s heart was already begun, breaking 
up the fallow ground for the reception of the 
good seed of the Kingdom. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ABSTINENCE.—A TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


“Yus, Bailey, your little daughter is quite 
right; and J also strongly advise your giving 
up spirits entirely,” were the uncompromising 
words of Alfred Nares during a conversation 
with this unhappy man the following day. 

“T don’t see why I need give them up 
entirely,” answered Bailey. “It’s one thing to 
be a sober man and another to be a teetotaler.” 
“Undoubtedly, and to be able to drink 
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stimulants and yet keep moderate, even when 
tempted to excess shows a high state of self-dis- 
cipline. But it is needless for me to tell you that 
you have sunk far below this state. Again and 
again you have striven for moderation, and just 
as often you have failed. Why will you tamper 
with yourself ? Why waste years, aye, well-nigh a 
lifetime in these fruitless attempts at reformation 
instead of making a dead stand once for all, and 
casting away the poisonous bottle from your very 
sight? Even now, Bailey, your life is not 
worth half what it was when you first took to 
intemperate habits. Your bodily health is 
greatly impaired, and as for your soul, it is in 
jeopardy every hour.” 

“T believe you’re right, sir,” answered Bailey, 
with down-cast eyes. “Just as I was saying 
yesterday, I’m weary and worn afore ever I’ve 
seen forty summers ; but somehow the fiend’s 
took possession of me, and I cannot away with 
him.” 

“¢This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting,’”’* said Mr. Nares, with great solemnity. 

“JT cannot pray, sir, not as you would call 
praying.” 

“Try the two remedies together, Bailey; they 
will help one another. Fasting, you know, 
means abstaining, either in meats or in drinks. 
If our Lord declared that one kind of possession 
by devils could only be cured by prayer and 
fasting, surely you cannot do better than try it 
in your case. Make up your mind this day that 
you will not taste another drop of those drinks 
which have done you so much harm already; and 
strengthen your resolution with a_ heart-felt 
prayer to God to enable you to keep it.” 

Bailey was certainly in earnest to-day, and 
yet he could not bring his mind to this point. 
He said something about its being silly and 
weak “to go in for Total Abstinence;” what he 
had always striven for was moderation. Thus 
he seemed to Mr. Nares to be arguing in a 
circle; nevertheless, the latter was very patient 
with him, and, at last, having failed to convince 
him of the wisdom of the proposed plan, he 
began to speak of the night-school. 

“Tt opens to-night for the winter session,” 
said he; “‘and once again I am going to ask you 
to join us. You have not done so for the last 
two years.” 

“No, sir, that I haven’t; and, afore that, I 
didn’t do you much credit, coming on and off 
for a time or two.” 

“True, but I don’t despair of you yet; it’s my 
belief that you'll do us credit this winter by 
coming regularly, and, more than that, by going 
straight home every time and spending the rest 
of the evening with your family.” 
3ailey made a half promise to “try it on 
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again,” as he said in his own rough way, and 
thanked his benefactor for taking so much pains 
with him. 

All this while Sophie Duval was setting an 
example of simple, unaffected piety among the 
class of people with whom she was associated. 
Her intimacy with Miss Nares continued, but 
she hada warmer friend in Estella’s professional 
rival, Miss Power. In fact, Sophie found in her 
a more congenial spirit; for there was in Julia, 

as she had remarked from the first, a ste: adfastness 
of purpose which was wanting in the sprightly 
little Ella. True, her charms were not so great. 
There was not the playfulness of manner and 
gesture, nor the beauty of feature, which would 
have fitted the other admirably for an actress. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that Miss Power 
was not generally so much sought after in their 
company as her more fascinating rival; and on 
this account her temptations may have been 
somewhat fewer. 

Yet, she, too, had her trials. The beautiful 
voice which equalled Estella’s in power, if not 
in sweetness, while it was, perhaps, more culti- 
vated, was no less delicate and capricious. She 
was recommended on all hands to strengthen it 
by a frequent use of stimulants. We have said 
on all hands; but Miss Duval was the single 
exception; and no one’s advice had so much 
weight with her as Sophie’s. We ought, perhaps, 
to explain that the little water-drinker, mentioned 
in an earlier chapter as believing in eggs and 
lozenges, had quitted the company and formed 
a better engagement in London. 

Madame José was quite put out because she 
could not gain the sway over Miss Power that 
she had prided herself upon holding over all 
the young Atgaooac age Julia had parents and 
sisters living, and a respectable family they 
were. Their good name would have run a risk of 
being blighted had she allowed herself to be drawn 
under the guidance of an unprincipled woman. 

It must not be taken for granted, however, 
that Julia was a total abstainer. She drank, 
not spirits, but other stimulants openly at regular 
meal-hours; but never at odd times, as so many 
did, for this she knew to be an insidious habit, 
too apt to lead on by degrees to a course of 
intemperance. One evening, at a grand concert, 
she was having a word-contest with madame, w ho 
wanted her to take a glass of stout in the waiting- 
room before her turn came to sing a difficult solo. 
Poor girl! something had evidently tried her to- 
day, though nobody “knew what that some thing 
was. She was nervous and out of spirits. 

Though she protested very strongly against 
madame’s remedy, she felt very much inclined to 
try it this once, and was on the point of yielding, 


when Miss Duval re-appeared at the conclusion 
of a violin performance. Sophie heard her 
friend’s wavering remark, and saw in a moment 
how things stood with her. “ Be firm,” said 
she, walking up to her, and laying a hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. “ You've done 
well enough hitherto; depend upon it you won’t 
fail now.” 

“Listen to that applause, mademoiselle,” said 
Madame José, sharply, “ you are encored.” 

“T shall not appear again,” replied Sophie, 
“they have had enough of me.” 

“You had better give them another varia- 
tion,” said Draper, who was standing by. But 
the violinist, seeing her friend’s difficulties, was 
determined to stand by her at this critical 
moment, for Julia’s steadfastness was dearer to 
her than all the applause which was ringing so 
loudly in her ears. So she walked on to the 
platform once more, conducted by the indefati- 
gable Mr. Joynes, and responded to the vocife- 
rous encores by a graceful bend. And in 
another moment she stood by Julia’s side. 

Her unselfishness was not lost upon Miss 
Power, who afterwards expressed her sense of it 
in the warmest possible manner. “I am thank- 
ful that I didn’t yield,” she said; “ but I should 
have done so had you not backed me up.” 

“T am thankful, also,” replied Sophie. “It 
is not that the one act would have been sinful; 
but that it would have been the beginning of a 
habit.” And her thoughts reverted to her 
wretched grandfather, and all she had heard of 
his having crept by degrees into his sinful courses. 

“ Besides,” said Julia, ‘when I had so made 
up my mind toavoid drinking after this fashion, 
it would have been a sign of weakness had I given 
in for the sake of a professional reputation.” 

* And, after all,” said Sophie, “* how well you 
did without it! You were never more grandly 
received. In fact, I doubt if you would have 
sung so well had you followed Madame Josc’s 
suggestion. For nothing more tends to depress 
the spirits, and by consequence the voice, than 
the consciousness of moral weakness.” 

“True, Sophie, true ; a deserved self-accusation 
would unnerve me, I am sure, and damage my 
performance.” 

After this decisiv2 victory, Julia Power never 
had so much trouble again. It was clear that 
she was not to be trifled with; and, although 
some of the company smiled contemptuously at 
her: scruples, they ceased to torment her. Estella 
Nares, who was in a far different case, envied 
her rival the dignified repose thus earned ; and, 
looking on her plain, honest features, she sighed 
as she noted there a calm self-possession to 
which she was herself a stranger. 


(To be entiinial’ 
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AN ANGEL'S Visit. 


(Concluded from page 340.) 


AT 





RVORE than five years had 
>» elapsed since the wild day 
that saw Molly washed 
ashore on Merthen beach, 
and the blue-eyed baby had 
grown into a pretty grace- 
ful girl of about nine. This 
fixture of age was not per- 
haps accurate to a week or 
| so, for the place and date 
; of her birth had remained 
a mystery ; but it was scarcely likely that the 
women of the village could be far wrong in 
their judgment on the matter, and they had all 
declared her to be “between three and four” 
when, half drowned, and with her soaked and 
torn garments clinging about her, she was first 
carried into the parlour of the “ Jolly Sailor 
Boy.” There was much about Molly that 
always interested my wife and myself. The 
weird manner of her coming might have had 
something to do with it ;—human father and 
mother she had never known, and to most of us 
she was a daughter of the sea. But, beyond 
this glamour of romance, there was that in the 
child herself that at once attracted attention. 
[t was not that she was actually delicate; she 
seemed indeed blessed with at least an average 
share of health and spirits, but her ways were, 
for one of her years, peculiar. I have already 
said that she seemed to care little for the com- 
pany of children ; she was always gentle and 
genial with them, but her chief delight was to 
be near Benallack, and in his brief absences, she 
was happy in the society of older folks. She 
was tall for her age, and slender. Her cheeks 
had a delicate tint, that came and went with 
subtle swiftness at the slightest surprise ; her 
face was oval, her mouth was small and well- 
shaped, her blue eyes had a strange depth of 
colour, her wealth of golden hair fell in confu- 
sion over her bare shoulders ; and when I sur- 
prised her—as I sometimes did—looking out 
upon the changeful sea with an abstract gaze, 
she seemed to me like some child of the foam 
looking longingly back upon the home she had 
quitted. She was as quick-witted and simply 
good as she was pretty, and in her unconscious 
way did wonders to help Uncle Jim along the 
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rough and narrow path of purity, and towards 
the light. 

Summer had come—a summer of excep- 
tional drought and sultriness. The almost 
tropical heat combined with the absence of rain 
was an unwonted experience for Englishmen 
generally, and was especially remarkable in 
Cornwall, where the sea breezes in their sweep 
over the narrow neck of land temper the sun’s 
rays in the hot season, and bring from far 
away mist and rain-laden clouds in such con- 
tinuous supply, that a dry week is almost a 
phenomenon to be noted. We Merthen people, 
perched on the coast though we were, failed to 
escape the visitation. Morning after morning 
the sun rose brightly on an almost cloudless 
sky, and blazed relentlessly upon us until he 
sank, a ball of fire, behind the western waves. 
From sunrise to sunset there was a constant 
glare. The air was tremulous with heat, the 
roads were dust-laden, the profuse foliage of the 
surrounding lanes was so dried and withered as 
almost to crumble under the touch, the slate 
roofs of the cottages gleamed hot in the 
universal glare, and the brown thatch of the 
remainder were burnt to a still darker shade. 
There was scarcely a breath of air,either. An 
unearthly stillness brooded over everything. 
For days together the sea scarce sounded on the 
beach. It made no breaker, and only gave a 
lazy lap on the sand to show that it was still 
living water. The distant ships lay motionless 
upon its surface like toy vessels on a flat mirror. 
As for the sand-hills, they glowed like a fur- 
nace, and no one cared to venture near them. 
The nights were scarcely cooler than the days. 
The moon and stars seemed to rain heat, and 
morning found the villagers jaded and unre- 
freshed. The only inhabitants of Merthen who 
found any compensation for this abnormal state 
of things were the boys of the village. These, 
lively as shrimps, and as careless of sun- 
stroke, lived an amphibious life, generally 
emerging from the water when hungry, and 
returning to the shallows as soon as they had 
satisfied their appetites. -The adult population 
revenged themselves on the elements by grum- 
bling a good deal, and by doing as little work 
as possible. 
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Week after week passed by until we had seen 
a couple of months without a shower. The 
lustier streams in the neighbourhood, which for 
years had babbled and brawled amongst grassy 
nooks and polished stones, cress-surrounded, 
and whose waters had been the home of innu- 
merable trout and minnow, still continued to 
flow, it is true, but they sang on their way no 
longer ; it was a feeble thread of waters that 
silently stole through their gaping channels. 
As for the smaller rivulets, they gave up the 
ghost altogether. Then the wells began to dry 
up; first one succumbed, then another, until, at 
length, the villagers had to travel considerable 
distances to obtain a scanty supply. The 
reader will appreciate the general scarcity, when 
I tell him that, for the first time in his life, 
Tom Pentecost bitterly complained that he 
hadn’t enough water. When so abstemious a 
man grumbled, it was sufficient proof that 
matters had reached a very serious pass indeed. 

But, at last, there was achange. A day came 
when the heat waxed almost too great for 
human endurance. The evil was working its 
own cure. A great thunderstorm succeeded, 
and a prodigious rain fell. Then, when the 
sun shone out, it looked upon a different world. 
The hedges bloomed again—their green leaves 
and flowerets gemmed with innumerable dia- 
monds; once more the waters leaped, and 
laughed, and flashed, in their course to the sea ; 
the springs rose and filled the wells, and the air 
was alive with that indescribably glorious odour 
which so far transcends the most subtle distilla- 
tions of man,—that incense whicha grateful 
earth offers to the gracious Providence who 
sends the rain. 

For a week we had sunshine and shower. 
Then the rain ceased and the sun glared out as 
fiercely as ever. Another drought had set in, 
and, for the first time, I feared the conse- 
quences. Merthen people were not dirtier in 
their habits than the inhabitants of countless 
other villages, innocent of the most distant 
acquaintance with the teachings of sanitary 
science. Their cottages indeed, were, as a rule, 
neat and wholesome in appearance—wi‘hin and 
without. But cesspits and middens abounded, 
and from these I foreboded evil. The first 
drought had been gradual, and decaying matters 
had become rapidly dessicated ; but the recent 
rains had soaked every exposed place, as well 
as wonderfully quickened vegetation. In my 
daily rambles I saw flat meadows and low-lying 
ground steaming in the sun ; and I feared that 
other and far more obnoxious exhalations would 
before long begin their insidious work. 

I was not mistaken. Within a fortnight of 
the rainfall that followed on the track of the 
thunderstorm, news was brought me that a 
young man of the village—a healthy, strong 


fellow—was ill. Then I heard that the doctor 
had been fetched from the neighbouring town 
(Merthen was then too small, and, withal, 
normally, too healthy to support a resident 
surgeon), and had pronounced it to bea bad 
case of fever. Then a neighbour was taken ill, 
and another and another, until a considerable 
portion of the Merthen population were on the 
sick list ; and it became distressingly evident 
that we were in the midst of a typhoid 
epidemic. 

A panic seized the Merthen people. My 
preachments upon cleanliness had fallen upon 
deaf ears hitherto; now the majority were 
filled with a fierce sanitary zeal. Dung-heaps of 
portentous extent were carted away, cesspits 
were looked to, odd holes and corners that had 
lain undisturbed for years were ransacked and 
cleansed, disinfectants were now in prodigious 
demand, and whitewashing operations were 
pursued with such continuous energy that the 
village glared again. A few fatalists—ultra- 
orthodox people, who inhabited the filthiest 
houses and had always resented my exhortations 
to cleanliness as though they felt personally 
insulted by them—quietly sat down and canted 
about the dispensations of Providence ; but, on 
the whole, a most praiseworthy desire was 
shown to lock the stable door after the steed 
had been stolen. A couple of doctors had come 
over from the next town and had taken up their 
temporary residence in the place. Their hands 
were full of work, for the epidemic continued 
to spread, and with deadlier results. The young 
man who had been first attacked succumbed 
after a fierce fight; and, though the majority 
won the battle, not a few were vanquished. I 
had enough to do. There was relief (generously 
placed in my hands by wealthy neighbours) to 
distribute among the poorer sufferers; there was 
the sick to visit, and, alas, there were the dead 
to bury. Many a green mound was added to 
the churchyard in that terrible time. 

In the midst of all this trouble Benallack was 
my right-hand man. He had placed himself at 
my disposal from the first, only stipulating that 
Molly should be kept as far as possible out of 
harm’s way. My wife gladly took her in at the 
Rectory, and there, with my daughters, I felt 
that she was, at least, comparatively safe. I 
saw little of any of my family for some time 
after that; for I felt it my duty to isolate them, 
and, accordingly, I had some old clothes and a 
few changes taken down to Benallack’s cottage, 
and shared his fortunes through the thick of 
the epidemic. My good old friend was inde- 
fatigable in his labours. By night and by day 
he was on the alert to help by his cheery words 
and his earnest prayers, to watch by the sick 
bed, or to do the last sad offices for those who 
had gone from us. Hisabnegation of self, his care 
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for others, his gentleness, kindness and heroic 
endurance, were my constant wonder and admira- 
tion ; and as to his fellow-villagers, they almost 
adored him as something superhuman. Under- 
neath the rugged exterior of the old adventurer 
one seemed to see some celestial being wrestling 
with the fever fiend. 

At last the worst was over. The tide of sick- 
ness ebbed, deaths were fewer, the proportion 
of convalescent cases increased, and, at length, 
the day came when the doctors found that their 
labours were at an end, and that they might 
return to their homes. After the turmoil and 
excitement came the inevitable reaction ; and, 
for the moment, the scene was gloomier than 
ever. Many a stalwart figure familiar to me 
among the boats on the beach, lay now beneath 
the churchyard sod ; many a matron had ceased 
from her earthly labours. Young men and 
maidens were missing, and childish faces that I 
had known were no more to be seen. 

But grief and depression do not last for ever, 
and in our various spheres of labour we found 
some relief from our sorrows. I had thought it safe 
to rejoin my family,—first of all taking such 
sanitary precautions as seemed best to my medi- 
cal man—and Benallack having fumigated, and 
scrubbed, and aired his little cottage, almost 
from its foundations to its roof, came up a few 
days after to see his darling and to fetch her 
home. 

It was pleasant to witness their affectionate 
greeting. They had never been parted for so 
long before. It would be difficult to say which 
was the more delighted of the two. The old 
man, his white hairs framing his jolly, florid 
face, held Molly’s hand in his and looked upon 
her with kindling eyes ; and Molly clung close 
to him with a perfect restful trustfulness. We 
made them stay to supper with us, and a happy 
time it was. Then we had prayers together, 
and, afterwards, my wife and girls and I went 
with them to the porch to bid them good-bye. 
We all shook hands heartily, and I believe we 
all kissed Molly, and then we watched them 
down the garden path and through the lane, as 
they went homeward under the peaceful moon- 
light, until a turning in the road shut them out 
from our view. 

A couple of days passed away, and, happening 
to pass Benallack’s cottage, | found him as 
usual attending to some little matter in his 
garden. I asked, of course, for Molly. “She 
was pretty tolerable,” he said, “but not exactly. 
She had caught a slight cold and her head was 
aching a bit, so she had stopped at home that 
morning.” As he told me this, Molly herself 
came to the door and put her hand in mine. 
Her eyes were gleaming more brightly than 
ever, her cheek was somewhat flushed, and I 
thought I detected a slightly unnatural look, a 
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troubled me. You see I had witnessed so much 
suffering lately, that I was rather inclined to 
meet trouble half-way. She soon went indoors 
again, and left me alone with her foster-father. 

“ Benallack,” said I, “I don’t like Molly’s 
look exactly. If I were you, I would let a 
doctor see her.” He took the alarm at once. 
“Do you think she is sickening ?” he said ; 
‘she seemed a little out of sorts this morning, 
but I put it down to last night’s excitement. 
I never dreamt of fever. I'll fetch the doctor 
at once; but I must manage it so that she 
shan’t be frightened.” “It may be nothing,” 
I said, thinking to calm the old man’s excite- 
ment ; “but it is always well to keep on the 
safe side.” I might just as well have held my 
tongue, however. His fears for Molly were 
aroused, and he took little notice of my remark. 
He was debating, within himself, how he could 
get off, without delay, and yet without letting 
Molly know that his errand concerned her. 
“How shall we do it?” said he. “Oh, I 
know ;” and he called to Molly loudly,—* My 
dear, I’ve been having a little talk with the 
parson, and I find I’ve got business over to 
Treloy. I must go away at once, and shall be 
home again before long. I’m going in to ask 
Mrs. Pengelley to give’ee her company.” “ Don’t 
trouble Peggy, uncle,” said Molly ; “I shall do 
well enough while you are away.” ‘No, no, 
my dear, you’re too quiet after being up at the 
Rectory so long, and you must have somebody 
with’ee to cheer’ee up a bit ;” and, so settling 
the matter,and providing Molly with com- 
panion and nurse at the same time, Benallack 
stepped across to the old lady’s cottage and soon 
re-appeared with Peggy in tow. 

It was about three miles along the cliffs to 
Treloy, and as Benallack was a good walker, 
despite his age, he was soon threading the streets 
of that north-coast. town. Fortunately, he 
found the doctor at home; and, making him 
acquainted with the state of the case, it was not 
long before the two were seated in the surgeon’s 
trap and making for Merthen ata brisk pace. 
On the way a harmless deceit was plotted, so 
that Molly might not suspect the purport of the 
visit, and when they drove up to the cottage 
door the thing was managed easily enough. 

“T’m home soon, you see, my dear—sooner 
than you expected me, I'll be bound; but I 
came across Dr. Brown, and he gave me a lift 
in his gig. You'll come in for a minute, Doctor, 
and see Mrs. Pengelly and Molly before you 
The surgeon thought he could manage 
to spare five minutes, and-would come in; so, 
leaving his old mare to crop the scanty grass by 
the hedge-side, he was soon made welcome in 
the little sitting-room. Peggy Pengelley was 
nearest him as he entered, and he shook hands 
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with her cordially. He had stepped into the 
shady room from the glare without, and his 
vision was somewhat indistinct for a second or 
two. “Where is Molly?” said he. Then his 
sight came to him, and he saw her rising, with 
a half-weary, but very pleasant look, from the 
old arm-chair in the corner. He took her hand, 
and then, despite all his professional caution, he 
suddenly changed countenance. “I am very 
well, sir,” said Molly ; “only tired and feeling a 
little funny about the head. I think it’s the 
sun.” ‘Perhaps so, my dear. What is the 
funny feeling you speak of ?”—=still holding 
her hand. “ Well, I can hardly tell; but it is 
as though somebody were holding me gently by 
the back of the neck, and, now and then, some- 
thing shoots up towards my head. It isn’t painful 
at all, but it makes me feel tired somehow ;” 
and Molly gave a little weary sigh. Then 
the surgeon dropped Molly’s hand and spoke. 
“Mrs. Pengelley, the child is not well. I think 
you had better put her to bed.” But the old 
people saw that something serious was coming. 
Molly alone seemed not to take alarm. She 
looked rather listlessly upon them ; in fact, as 
though a topic was being discussed in which she 
had little interest. She was obedient as usual, 
however, and went upstairs at once ; satisfied 
that in so doing she should please Uncle Jim. 
As soon as she was out of hearing, the old man 
turned a sad face on his visitor. ‘ What is it, 
doctor ?” he said. ‘“ My old friend, I fear it’s 
fever,” said the doctor. 

What need is there to tell at length the story 
of the fight? Day succeeded day, and Molly 
tossed and moaned in the paroxysms of fever ; 
or lay exhausted and almost motionless in its 
deadly pauses. Patient and loving hands tended 
her. Benallack was almost always with her, 
scarcely eating or drinking; his life, to all 
seeming, bound up in the life of his darling. 
Neighbours and friends came to help; none 
seemed to fear contagion in this case, for Molly 
was the pet of all, and the old man the friend 
of all. The surgeon was indefatigable ; all that 
human love and human skill could do was done, 
but all was of no avail. There was hope at 
first, but it gradually faded away; and, at 
length, even the kindly surgeon was constrained 
to say that Molly was going to leave us. 

The end came at last. I had called to see 
the sufferer once more, and was silently ushered 
into her chamber. She seemed to be asleep. 
The fever had left her for the moment, and her 
thin, colourless face, framed with its wealth of 
golden hair, lay quietly upon the pillow. Her 
eyes were closed; an infinite calm possessed her. 
Just then the rays of the setting sun crept 
through the curtained window and fell upon 
the bed; at that moment the canary in the 
room below broke into soft song, and Molly 
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opened her eyes and spoke: “ Uncle Jim, open 


the window, please.” ‘No, no, my dear,” said 
he, quietly, “it will do you harm.” “ Please, 
dear, open it. I want to see the golden road 
again.” He looked at me—we both saw that a 
change was coming—and then lightly stepped 
to the window, drew up the blind, and threw 
open the leaf-lined casement. Without help, 
Molly raised herself in the bed and gazed out 
intently on the sea. The sun had touched the 
horizon, and across the heaving waters shone 
again the golden pathway. From where she sat 
the child could see no land, and it might well 
seem to her that the heavenly road was close at 
her feet. The sunlight shone upon her till she 
looked like one transfigured ; her hair glowed 
as a halo, her eyes gleamed with unearthly light, 
her face was suffused with colour, her lips 
parted—“ Uncle Jim, the angels,” she said, 
“ the angels !” and she fell back dead. 
* * * * * ad 





* 


I write these last lines at the open window of 
my study, and, for a moment, I raise my eyes 
from my work to glance at the scene without— 
familiar, yet ever new. Beyond is the sea, mile 
after mile of breeze-specked water, paling as the 
cloud-shadows flit across its unstable surface, 
gleaming again when they have passed. Near, 
and below me, is the churchyard, its grass 
already losing its bright green hue, its hedges 
showing the reddening tints of early autumn, 
its trees still full of foliage, but changing the 
colour of their garment with the change of 
season ; and, as [ watch, there drops from an 
overhanging bough a leaf that gently rests upon 
a tiny white marble cross, standing in a quiet 
corner of the churchyard, but commanding a 
glorious view of the open sea. At this distance 
I cannot read the inscription on the stone. 
There is no need, I know it well. At its base 
is one word, “ Molly,” followed by the simple 
sentence, ‘Jesus called a little child unto Him,” 
—that is all. And now, slowly walking up the 
churchyard path, I see the worn, though still 
upright form of Uncle Jim. He comes to the 
grave and bends over it for a while, and then, 
with a far-away wistful gaze, looks out upon 
the distant ocean. I know the thoughts that 
are passing through his mind, for he has often 
told me of them, and they are almost always the 
same. He is dreaming of his darling, of course, 


but in his heart grief has little place. “I am 
getting old. It cannot be for long. I shall 


soon be with her again,” and here he patiently 
waits for the welcome call. 

I do not think this is a sad story. God sent 
His angel to turn a wandering soul into His 
paths again ; and when the work was done, He 
called the messenger to Himself. Is it not 
meet that when our labours are over we should 
go home ? 
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BY REV. 


CHAPTER III. 
OLD FRIENDS TURNING UP AGAIN. 


SAM: 


Wh ERHAPS fifteen years may have 
YW passed away; and one summer 
rh) afternoon there appeared a horse 
es 
») 





z and waggon toiling up the long 
hill that looked down upon 
% 5a Nancy’s Harbour. The hill was tire- 
pee some, and the horse old and lazy, 
‘ so that the latter seemed to make as little 
{ progress as a big blackbeetle crawling in 

the hot sun. In the rear of the waggon 
were an old leather mail-bag, a wash-tub, and a 
few household packages. The driver in front 
was busily talking with his female companion, 
sharing the ride with him. He was a young 
man, anywhere between twenty-five and thirty, 
with reddish hair that seemed like a section of 
the sunset. His face was continually growing 
redder and redder in the heat, till he looked like 
one of the round full moons that hovered on 
winter evenings around Moody Tucker’s stove. 
This ruddiness, and his red hair made the driver 
anything but a cooling object to look at, that 
day. 

“What did ye say, ma’am ?” 

“How many people are there at Nancy’s 
Harbour ?” 

The driver’s interrogator was a woman, at 
least thirty-five, with a firm, sweet expression to 
her mouth, and great depths of tenderness in 
her dark blue eyes. Somehow, the whole face 
spoke of much quiet, and yet strength, within. 

“How many people, ma’am? Well, sure as 
my name is Vespie, | can’t zackly say.” It was 
our old friend Vespie, grown to be a young man, 
and carefully driving home Moody Tucker’s 
sacred mail-bags, with a few added articles from 
market. 

“Did you ever hear of a Rev. James Jeffreys 
at Nancy’s Harbour ?” 

“Did [ ever? Ask me if I know’d my mother?” 
The latter question seemed superfluous to the 
lady, and was not put. The “mission’ry,” as 
James was distinctively known, was still a great 
man in the people’s memories at Nancy’s 
Harbour. To have known him was a privilege, 


ranking one as high as a visit to the top of 
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Bunker Hill Monument elevates a down-east boy 
among his companions. While all who were 
then boys considered themselves favourites of 
James, it was felt that Vespie stood a little 
nearest to him, and in the older days could ven- 
ture farther than any other in taking liberties 
with that distinguished personage. Vespie’s 
tongue, never slow to run, now went on at 
express-train rate. “See!” said he, “ that’s the 
chapel! He got the money for it!” It had 
been built since James left, but the funds he had 
gathered. 

“'There’s our buryin’ ground! He did that.” 
Vespie’s small eyes, dilating with interest, grew 
to an unusual size. He told how the “ mis- 
sion’ry” used to say that he would like to be 
buried in a certain shady nook, where the robins 
loved to build their nests,—and they must 
reserve a place for him, he would add. ‘“ Who 
knows ?” says Vespie. ‘The parson may yet 
come back.” People used to say, that if the 
parson’s bones were resting under the robins’ 
nests, Vespie would not have been more attentive 
to that corner. 

“There’s those houses in Cobble-lane! Bad 
enough once, but the parson he got the folks to 
repair ’em,” added Vespie. While he had been 
speaking, his companion now and then had 
given sundry nervous twitches. Vespie, in his 
absorption in his subject, gave the horse credit 
for shying when these disturbances occurred, and 
followed up each little twitch with a whip-stroke 
across old “ Nellie’s” back. But as for shying, 
Moody’s old horse, “Nellie,” wouldn’t have 
been equal to it if the sun had dropped down 
before her face. 

Vespie suddenly broke out, “ Did you know 
him?” This unexpected turn in the conversa- 
tion seemed to disconcert his companion, for she 
gave another sudden start. Credit for this dis- 
turbance was immediately given to “ Nellie,” 
and Vespie apportioned her a fresh cut with his 
whip. Well—yes—the stranger had seen Mr. 
Jeffreys. 

“And you are still in Nancy’s Harbour ? ” 
she added, making a new turn in the conver- 
sation. 

“Yes; I may say that Moody and I have 
gone into the partner business since my marriage 
(not with Moody, but his Mary Ann), and we 
all live together. I fetch Moody’s mail-bags 
home, plants his potatoes, and gets his hay in, 
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and soon. And now may I ask your name?” 
said Vespie, levelling two sharp but kindly eyes 
at her. 

“Mine is Graham, Margaret Graham.” 

“And are yow going to stay in Nancy’s 
Harbour, or only comin’ to pay a visit, if [ may 
be so bold ?” 

“Well,” said the woman, smiling, “I may 
stay some time. I am very fond of mission 
work. Indeed, that is my work. How would 
you like to have me stay here as missionary ?” 
Vespie’s eyes went up in admiration. Of all 
classes on earth, missionaries did seem to him to 
live a little nearer the clouds than other folks. 

** And where do you think I could stay?” she 
asked. 

‘* Well,” said Vespie,—an idea breaking upon 
him, and overspreading his face with light 
like the sun coming out of the sea,—“ p’raps 
Mary Ann and I could take care of you. She’s 
smart.” 

“T think I should like that very much,” was 
Margaret’s reply. The idea of having a 
“‘mission’ry”’ under his roof,—a real one, a 
whole one, all to himself—was too much for 
Vespie. It seemed as if it would be enough to 
raise the roof of Vespie’s home. At least, it so 
filled and excited his thoughts that speech failed 
him,—a thing never known to happen before, — 
and in silence the party drove up to Moody’s 
door. 

Moody’s home was a neat little storey-and-a- 
half house, the door standing hospitably open. 
There was a little garden in front, that the 
thrifty “Mary Ann” cultivated ; and Vespie 
took pride in saying that the ‘‘ mission’ry,” years 
ago, had suggested this garden, and given seed 
for it. The garden was divided up into those 
squares, and diamonds, and circles, and _ hearts, 
that a florist’s ingenuity delights in. Tall 
bunches of gelder rose lifted their broad, snowy 
heads. Salvias proudly trailed in the air their 
bright scarlet streamers. Gladioli had unsheathed 
their swords of flame, while on many a stem the 
nasturtium had pitched its tents of yellow and 
crimson. An old elm, back of the house, held 
up an immense parasol of foliage against the 
sun, and gave the picture a massive background 
of emerald. 

While Margie lingered among the flowers, 
Vespie was hunting up his Mary Ann. She soon 
appeared with blushing cheeks, and looked like a 
peony that suddenly had shot up and bloomed 

among the other flowers. She warmly welcomed 
the stranger. Moody soon came out, short, 
thick and infirm, waddling along like a wounded 
duck. Vespie had told Margie that her staying 
there would depend upon Moody’s reception. 

“This is a mission’ry, father,” said Vespie. 

“A mission’ry ? Good as James Jeffreys ?” 
asked Moody. ‘There was a little agitation in 
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the face of Margie at this allusion, only making 
it more attractive, though, as when a wind 
ruffles the beauty of a field of grain. She 
recovered herself quickly, and simply said she 
was a missionary. 

“A mission’ry ? That’s good,” added Moody. 
There was a twinkle in Vespie’s eye as he looked 
over toward Margie. Its language was, “ All 
right.” 


By the time that the sunset had stretched , 


its glories above the little garden, till it seemed 
as if gladioli, petunias and nasturtiums were 
blooming in the sky, one garden-bed touching 
another, it was fully settled that Margie would 
stay at Moody’s. 

When night came, and Margie went up into 
her chamber, scented with the fresh sweet flowers 
Mary Ann had brought in from the garden, she 
looked out of her window toward the sea. The 
water, in the moonlight, lay in broad shining 
surfaces. ‘“ Ragged Pint,” as the fishermen called 
the long line of dark rocks curving half round 
the little harbour, seemed like a border uf ebony 
sweeping about a shield of silver. Margie heard 
the voices of the fishermen arriving in the late 
boats. 

A strange peace came to her, till her heart 
rested like the sea. She thought over her past 
life, of the step she took in leaving Oakville, of 
her entrance into the mission training-school at 
B——, of all her shifting experience afterwards 
in mission work in cities, of her life among the 
sick and poor and neglected. It had been a 
pleasure to imitate James’s work. And now her 
long desire to visit and labour in Nancy’s 
Harbour was about to be gratified. Somehow, 
James seemed very near. She lay down to sleep 
only to be drifted off upon a sea of dreams, 
bright as that sea sleeping in the moonlight not 
far away. It seemed as if in those dreams 
James came to her. She felt the old touch of 
his hand. She saw him looking out of his 
earnest eyes. Could it be that he was still living, 
and not dead, as she had long thought ? Then 
she felt that he was yet true to her, wherever he 
might be that night. 


CHAPTER I[V. 
A BUSY LIFE. 


Aunt Maraig, as the children called her, was 
soon established in her work. She had her daily 
round of calls; she met little prayer-meeting 
groups in the evening; she weekly gathered 
about her the children in the Sabbath-school ; 
sometimes the little girls met at her room to be 
introduced to all kinds of needle mysteries 
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And “Aunt Margie” was soon established in 
the affections of the people. Everybody liked 
her. Jt was not because she agreed with every- 
body ; very often she differed. If her opinions 
were not as hospitably welcomed as she herself 
personally was, if she differed from others, she 
had the happy faculty of knowing how to differ 
pleasantly. The kindly way in which she 
expressed dissent kept back the thorn that dis- 
sension naturally plants. 

It was wonderful how the villagers came to 
trust her. Her bosom was the treasure-box 
whose cover went down on many secrets im- 
parted to her. Young girls, who sat on the 
rocks watching the retreating sails that wafted 
their lovers far out to sea, came back to make 
Aunt Margie the depository of their confidence. 
Old people, whose hearts full of an uneasy 
remorse, were like the dark caverns that the 
restless waters played in and out of, unbosomed 
to her the guilty secrets of the past. Everybody 
trusted her, for they both loved and respected 
her. 

After a while, the people put the management 
of their children’s educational interests into her 
hands. The two schools that Nancy’s Harbour 
boasted came under the shadow of her sceptre, 
and, it is needless to say, they flourished there. 
The teachers she secured and the scholars she 
stimulated, all gave promise that a new day of 
hope was coming to the little fishing village by 
the sea. If James had been king in his day, it 
was evident that Margie was queen in hers. 
People compared her with James, and said they 
were a good deal alike in their ideas and ways. 

“Why,” said Vespie, “she’s like the parson 
in her way of talking bout God. ‘To hear her 
speak of Him and how near He is to us,—why 
it makes me think of one night last summer, 
when I was four mile off the ‘ Pint’ in my little 
boat, and the sea seemed so big and the stars so 
bright, and God was a-fillin’ all that empty 
space with Hisself !” 

“Orful peculiar, them mission’ries,” said 
Moody, “and yet I takes to them.” One pecu- 
liarity Moody was apt to criticise a good deal : 
in Aunt Margie’s aim to be useful, she felt she 
ought to know something more about the sea. 
She envied the village girls, who could lay their 
strong brown arms on the oars, and send a boat 
shooting round Ragged Point ; and why should 
not she? Moody never encouraged it. It 
might do for the rough fishermen’s girls, but 
for a “ mission’ry lady,” it certainly was out of 
place! Margie in her quiet way, however, 
persisted. 

One day Vespie brought from the town a 
boat. It was a “little darlin’,” all the young 


men said. Strong, it was also light ; and the 
air-chambers in it, that gave it additional buoy- 
ancy, made it practically a life-boat. 
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was disgusted, though, and grumbled away 
while he waddled into the house, leaving the 
more sympathising crowd to follow it to the 
water and witness its launching. 

Before many months had passed Aunt Margie 
handled her boat so skilfully as to win many 
praises, and, at last she completely won Moody 
over. It was in this way: Moody had a 
favourite grandson, Mary Ann’s oldest child, 


Tommy. He was just the boy for a daring 
adventure. He had gone down one afternoon 


on Ragged Point as far as the Narrows. The 
latter was a channel between the Point and a 
stretch of rocks uncovered at low tide. The 
water in the Narrows was then so shallow that 
parties could wade and gain the rocks beyond. 
And yet there was danger; the tide, when it 
turned, came in swiftly. Soon there would be 
in the Narrows a current too deep for fording, 
and, at last, the rocks themselves would be 
covered with several feet of water. Lives had 
been lost there by parties failing to go back in 
season. 

The venturesome Tommy knew the danger, 
but it only fascinated him. With a companion, 
he waded off to the rocks one day. While care- 
lessly lingering, the water deepened in the Nar- 
rows past hope of fording. Then it began to 
hurl over the rocks themselves. The boys were 
frightened, and called for help. Steadily the 
tide rose, creeping up the bodies of the boys, 
lapping their forms with a kind of chuckling 
sound as if in conscious mockery. The boys 
were frantic with fright. The men were off 
fishing, and the women from the houses nearest 
them had gone into the woods berrying, so that 
no one heard the call for aid. The water was 
steadily creeping up the boys’ waists, all the 
while hurling and rippling and chuckling. 

It chanced that Moody had come from his 
home, high up the hill; and, as he neared the 
beach, heard the warning sounds. He knew 
what it all meant. He hurriedly made a boat 
ready, and was busy launching it, convinced 
that he, probably, was too late, when to his 
relief he saw a boat shoot along the side of 
Rocky Point, and rapidly near the boys. They 
were taken aboard; but none too soon, for the 
tide had touched their chins and would speedily 
have swept over them. ‘To the old man’s amaze- 
ment, the rescuer was Aunt Margie, whose little 
boat was coming in from the sea when the boys’ 
peril became apparent to her. The old man, 
however, generously atoned for any withdrawal 
of appreciation in the past, and none surpassed 
him in enthusiastic praise of the heroine that 
day. 

“* Just like them mission’ries,” said Moody, 
“allers surprisin’ you, allers havin’ their own 
way, and most allers right.” 

It may have been a year later than this, early 
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in November. Vespie’s mail-bags had brought 
a letter for Margie, and she went to her room to 
read it. As she sat down by her window, she 
looked upon the sea and saw that the storm 
which the morning had brought was increasing. 
Heavy clouds trailed their folds of mist across 
the water. The little boats in the harbour 
tossed uneasily about. Overhead, the old elm 
roared as if in warning, while the easterly rain 
crashed in sheets against the window. 

Margie broke open her letter. It was from 
an old schoolmate, who, educated as a physician, 
had finally gone off into foreign mission work. 
She was now one of the female helpers at S " 
in India. She had been there several years, 
and from time to time would communicate with 
Margie. This letter, from which we extract, 
is somewhat unlike most of those sent by 
missionaries to the Mission Magazine. 





“So, Maryie,” the letter went on to say, after the 
opening was fairly over, “ you have become a perma- 
nent resident at Nancy’s Harbour. My stay has not 
been a long one in my new field, and things here are 
still novel. I like it very much. The missionaries 
are very kind to me. The head one is real good to 
your humble servant. We all think highly of him. 
He is a kind of saint,—rather peculiar, too. Now 
you must not think he is one of your angular goodies, 
just a block with sharp corners that a rigid conscience 
constantly shoves in everybody’s way, aggravating you 
while he helps you. He is conscientious, and he is 
decided ; but he has as warm and kind a heart as you 
ever knew. The children love him dearly. He plays 
with them, and seems like a big, good-natured New- 
foundland dog among them. His peculiarity is in his 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and the big faith he has in God. 
His faith sometimes borders a little on the marvel- 
lous. He is quite a singer. The children like to 
catch him alone, and then they have a rich time 
together. I guess he must be about your age. He 
was born somewhere ‘ at the North,’ as we say at 
home, and that is very definite. 

* Now, you'll wonder what all this is for, and what 
I am driving at. Well, he is an ‘old bach!’ We 
sometimes joke him, but I guess we must stop it. 
Somebody found a locket up in his room, and he 
blushed about it, bad asa baby. I told him one day I 
hada friend, Margie Graham, who was a missionary 
at a place called Nancy’s Harbour ; and, if you believe 
it. he got up and left the reom! I asked him after- 
wards, if the room was ‘alittle close’; and he 
astonished me again by mumbling something over, 
and turning away. He is queer. They say that once 
a year, fora single day, he wears a white scarf; and 
when they quiz him, he blushes worse than ever. He 
is an enigma to us all. And now, to cap the climax, 
and astonish us worse than ever, he says he is ‘ going 
home’! Come, Margie, if that man does go home, I 
want you in some way to meet him. I'll find out 
where he is going. There! you don’t know the most 
important aid to his identification, if you should 
meet our missionary,—his name. That is James 
Jeffreys——” 


“Do, do—you feel faint, ma’am? Shall I 
raise the window?” It was Vespie’s boy, 
Tommy, who was speaking to poor Margie. Her 
thoughts, at the mention of that name, had 
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been drifted off into a haze; and then a dark- 
ness came upon her, out of which Tommy’s 
words summoned her. 

“No, no! thank you, Tommy,” said Margie, 
recovering herself. “I shall be better at once.” 

“TIT did not mean to come in, ma’am; but 
grandma, who lives on the road to the ‘ Pint,’ 
sent me to see if you could come and stay with 
her to-night. She is feelin’ poorly.” 

“T will, Tommy.” 


CHAPTER V. 
SOMEBODY COMES BAOK. 


MarGiE knew that Vespie’s mother was very 
sick, and she put on her things quickly to visit 
her. The old lady lived with her son in a 
secluded little house on the other side of the 
village. Margie hurried along, taking at last 
the path leading away from the road and con- 
ducting to the home of Vespie’s mother. Farther 
on was the noted Point; and the storm, 
which the morning had brought, was making 
the spot a centre of wild, angry contention. 
Margie lingered near a sheltering cliff, around 
whose base wound the path she travelled, and 
she looked off upon the tossing, foaming waters. 
The rain was falling heavily. The clouds 
lowered gloomily. The wind was most strange 
in its manifestations. It seemed to slumber 
awhile in the hollows of the cliff, against which 
Margie leaned. Then it burst forth into a 
stormy upbraiding, passing, like a lunatic, from 
a calm, passive mood to the wildest and most 
frantic. Then it subsided into the low sobbing 
of a penitent child, to rise again, and come 
stamping and clamouring and raging like a 
mob of angry men. 

“May God help the poor sailor!” thought 
Margie. “I wonder where James is to-night ? 
To-morrow is the anniversary of our engage- 
ment—and will he wear the white scarf I gave 
him ? How I would like to know where he is, 
and if he is on his way home. May God keep 
him!” Her prayer for him went up in its 
purity from her bosom like a white sea-bird 
frightened from its nest, and flying up into the 
stormy sky. 

All through that night, as she watched by the 
old woman’s bed, she heard the storm wild and 
wrathful still; and when she started in the 
morning to return home, the sea had not abated 
its violence. In returning to Moody’s she took 
a shorter route that led her along the shore. 
Far out to sea, where one wave-cap touched 
another, it was a creamy mass of foam. Above, 
in strange contrast, were long uneasy folds of 
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the blackest cloud. The waves broke in huge 
frightful masses of surf, that came tumbling and 
plunging on the land, their light particles caught 
up and then swept past her in feathery clouds of 
mist. It was a riot of the elements. Margie 
could see the waves rushing upon the rocks near 
the Narrows, only to be broken into foam, yet 
coming up again to be broken again like battle 
columns persistently charging and as constantly 
shattered. 

Hark! Margie caught in the midst of the 
uproar the report of acannon. Was it a gun at 
sea? She listened again. The sound was re- 
peated, and now still more distinctly. It must 
be quite near, she thought ; and as she climbed 
a ridge that had hindered her view, she saw a 
wreck not far from the shore. 

“* Where are the men from the village ?” she 
asked herself. The hour was still early, the 
locality of the wreck hidden from the village, and 
she had been the first to make the discovery. 
With the help of an old sailor whom she met, 
Tom Evans, she rallied about twenty of the 
men, and they went to the shore. 

“Can we possibly get to the vessel ?” she 
asked. They shook their heads. 

“No boat,” said Tom Evans, respectfully 
touching his sou’wester, “ could live in that sea. 
It may lull towards night, ma’am, and we may 
do suthin.’” 

Couldn’t we raise a signal ? 
fort “ them.” 

“Yes, ma’am, that will do good; for if you 
can’t git home, it helps to see it.” A piece 
of cloth was soon flying as a signal from a long 
pole set in the rocks. 

“They’ve stopped firin’,” said Vespie, “and 
they are raisin’ a signal to answer ours.” 

Towards noon the sky showed signals of hope 
in little strips of white among the clouds, like 
pennants flying, and indicating a thinness in the 
storm-masses overhead. There was evidently a 
lull in the tempest. It was a suspicious sign 
that no one could be seen on board the vessel in 
the afternoon, and the opinion began to spread 
on shore that the crew had endeavoured to save 
themselves by drifting to land on floating objects. 
Several times it had been asserted that men could 
be seen in the water. None of them came 
ashore, however. It may have been about three 
o’clock that Margie’s keen eyes detected in the 
water a dark object. 

“Tt is something !” she excitedly cried. 

“ Only a spar, ma’am,” suggested Tom Evans. 

“Yes, a spar, Mr. Evans; but somebody is 
on it.”” To have a nearer look, she hurried along 
the ridge of a ledge that ran far out into the 
waters. 

“Come back !”’ the men shouted. 

“ It is risky there,” called Tom Evans. “The 
Waves may come there all of a sudden.” But 
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she ran out, nevertheless, and peered anxiously 
across the lessening space between her and the 
drifting object. Yes, it was a man! He was 
clinging to a spar. And was it a white scarf 
she saw about his neck, in a keenness of vision 
that seemed lent to her? It flashed through 
her mind, quick as the lightning that leaps 
down the sky, what it might be. She rushed 
back over the ledge just in time to escape an 
immense billow that came sweeping in. 

“Oh, men!” she cried, “can’t you launch a 
boat ?” 

What was the matter, they wondered, with 
Aunt Margie? Though a leader in the village, 
she had never seemed so commanding and 
resolute before, and—Vespie thought—so splen- 
did. But was she mad in her excitement ? 

“T will give anything!” she cried. “The 
crew shall have five hundred dollars that can 
reach that man !” 

“ We can’t,” said Vespie. “I would do anything 
for you. You saved my Tom. But we can’t.” 

“Then try,” she cried, almost imperiously. 
The men did try. They tried their best boat, 
but it was unfit. 

“ Tt’s all nonsense,” said Tom Evans; “and 
then he may drift ashore.” 

“May be,” said Vespie; “but it is risky. 
His strength may not hold out. Who knows 
how long he has been in the water. But where’s 
Aunt Margie? Oh, there she is. I’m thinking 
a boat would do better if one started up in the 
creek and then came down the river. Where 
goin’, Aunt Margie?” She had turned, and 
was racing away. 

“Ts she crazy ?” thought Vespie. “ I'll foller 
her, anyway.” Up, up the river’s bank Margie 
sped, then turned off at the mouth of the creek, 
and, farther up, began to untie her boat, moored 
toastake. “It is light,” said Margie to herself; 
“the air-chambers won’t let it sink, and if it 
does I will try.” 

“Hi! hi!” It was Vespie shouting. “If 
you're goin’, hold on; I’ll go, too.” And in a 
moment Vespie had reached the boat, seated 
himself, and was pulling away at one of the 
oars. Down the creek went the boat, rocking 
in the waves as the river was reached. Right 
into the foam—into the tumble and whirl of the 
waves—went Margie’s boat. A shout went up 
from the men on the beach as the boat was seen 
tossing off the mouth of the river. 

“Tt’s given to them, it’s given to them,” 
piously ejaculated Tom. “Such strength! See! 
don’t they pull ?” 

“ And they’re gainin’, too,’ 
voice. 

“And Aunt Margie’s boat can’t sink,” said a 
third. 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah!” shouted the crowd ; for 
the boat was nearing the man on the spar. 
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shouted a second 
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“ Ah,” said Vespie, telling the story one day 
to a gossiping group in the post-office, “I never 
seed anything like it. I wanted to reach after 
the poor feller. She wouldn’t let me. ‘Keep 
the boat steady,’ she jest said to me, and then 
she pulled him in. And when she did it, what 
a leetle chirp of joy she gave, like a bird over 
its young that she has saved. I couldn’t see 
the stranger’s face where I sat. He was about 
as weak and limp as a one-week baby. She 
held his head in her lap, lookin’ down so kind 0’ 
still and peaceful. I said nothin’, but rowed, 
and rowed, and rowed. Oh, wasn’t it excitin’ ! 
I thought I should never see my back door 
agin, and Moody smokin’ in it. id kept mum, 
though; and Aunt Margie looked so calm and 
happy, it went right to my heart and cheered me 
up. ‘Row!’ she only said. And, boys, I did 
row,” said Vespie, with a self-satisfied air to the 
admiring group who stood round Moody’s fire ; 
“but I tell ye, I said a good many prayers over 
to myself ’fore I reached land. Didn’t them 
waves turn up big? Aunt Margie’s boat, 
though, slipped over ’em somehow. And how 
we were helped! "T'wasn’t my strength, I know. 
You know all the rest—how, when we lifted the 
stranger up on to the land, all drippin’ and 
weak, the life gone out of him seemin’ly, that 
white scarf tied round him, who should it be 
but James Jeffreys !” 

“Yes, yes !”’ said the auditors, relieving them- 
selves of their excitement. 

“Did you know him, then ?” inquired Tom 
Evans, with a thoughtless reflection on Vespie’s 
skill in detecting the object of his long admiration. 
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“Did I? you ignorant! Know him? Who 
could have told one used up and gone long as he 
was? Course not. Only Aunt Margie was 
sharp enough for that—he was so altered. She 
went about tellin’ us what to do; and when we 
had made him easy in Moody’s boat-house, and 
he was nearly brought to, then she said, ‘ It’s 
your old missionary, friends—James Jeffreys,’ 
and fell faintin’ on the floor. And all this made 
me feel like tumblin’ too,” said Vespie. In his 
worshipful imitation of ‘“ mission’ries,” it would 
have been entirely in place if Vespie had gone 
down also. 

Vespie’s story was correct. Aunt Margie 
withstood the strain upon her till James re- 
vived. Then she swooned away, only to awake 
in her turn ; and, there, bending over her, was 
one for whom the sacrifice of life itself were 
sweet. 

“When she woke up,” said Vespie, “we all 
stepped out softly and left those two alone. 
Moody and I reckoned that would be best.” 

There, in that seclusion, the currents of two 
divided lives came together, never to flow apart 
again. It isa short story now. In the little 
white chapel James and Margie were married ; 
and when the physician said that James’s health 
was too delicate to carry the old burdens abroad, 
he resolved to settle down at Nancy’s Harbour, 
and labour there. A cottage, not far from the 
giant sentinel-elm, was built on Moody’s ground. 
Margie felt that the drifting vessel of her life 
had come into final harbour. Happy as a mis- 
sionary, she was none the less happy as a 
missionary’s wife. 
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VIDENTLY something serious had 
occurred to trouble Mr. Archer. 
He made but a mere pretence of 
eating, though the beef was the 
very best cut and done to a turn. 

“What is it, Robert ?” asked 

: .< Mrs. Archer, a trifle anxiously, as he 

y toyed with his favourite dessert. 

> T made a very unpleasant discovery this 
morning, and I cannot get over it,” was 
the reply. ‘“ You know young Cleveland, head 
of the lace department. Well, I have discovered 
that he has taken £100 or over from us, in 
hg little sums from time to time. I declare it cut 
= me to the quick to accuse him, for I have 
= always had a strong fancy for him.” 
“* How did you happen to suspect him ?” 
“From his manner of living ; I’ve wondered 
for some time how his wife could dress so well 
on his salary, and they’ve lived well, too; but 
I trusted him implicitly. Demond, the cashier, 
however, noticed it just as I did. He was sus- 
picious, though: so he has been watchful for 
some time back. Yesterday he discovered him. 
Cleveland confessed all at once.” 
“ What shall you do about it?” asked Mrs. 
Archer, as she rose from the table. 
“That is just what troubles me,” was her 
husband’s reply, as he followed her to the library. 
“T do not know what to do. Somehow, Alice, 
I cannot help feeling that we are somewhat to 
blame, and if we are zy 
* Robert,” interrupted his wife, “of all your 
notions this is certainly the wildest. What do 
you mean ? How can we be connected in any 
way with Mr. Cleveland’s sin? Iam sure we 
have been very kind to them both. We invited 
them to our church and here to our home. 
What do you mean ?” 
“ Simply this. When I asked Cleveland what 
could have tempted him to such an act, he said, 
‘Living beyond my means.’ ‘I could not bear,’ 
he said, ‘to have my wife feel ashamed of herself 
everywhere she went, church and all, and this is 
what it has come to. The bills came in faster than 
I could meet them, and I “borrowed” money, 
intending to pay you back when my salary was 
raised.’ I have been wondering all this morning, 
Alice, if it was right for a follower of Christ to 
do anything, even to wear a dress, that should 
tempt another to do wrong. I can afford, for 
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instance, to dress you in velvet if you wish. 
Frank Cleveland ought not to afford his wife more 
than one silk dress a year, if he does that-——” 


“And because Mrs. Frank Cleveland, who: 


ought to dress in cashmere, is tempted by my 
velvet, which, as you admit, [ am abundantly 
able to afford, I must, forsooth, put on calico— 
is that your idea? Really, Robert, you are 
carrying it too far altogether. Mrs. Cleveland 
cannot be very strong-minded, or she would not 
be tempted. She would know that no amount 
of dress makes a lady.” 

“ Consequently, Alice, yow would be just as 
much a lady in a black silk, or even cashmere, 
as in the velvet you are intending to get,” said 
Mr. Archer, with a smile. 

“Doubtless I should,” replied his wife, a 
trifle stiffly ; “that is, providing I could only 
afford the silk. But I consider the velvet more 
suited to my station in life, and since I can 
afford it, I see no reason why I should give it 
up on account of Mrs. Cleveland or anyone else. 
I am sure I do not know of anyone who governs 
her dress on any such principle, and I do not 
believe you do.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Archer, sadly, “I am 
afraid I do not ; but I know of some one who 
would, if he were only living, and that is Paul ; 
for you know he said that, ‘If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth.’ Oh, Alice,” he went on, rising 
and coming over to her side, “ it will make no 
material difference whether you wear the proper 
amount of silk and velvet prescribed for your 
station in life or not, but it will matter if you 
lead one of His little ones astray. Think it 
over earnestly and prayerfully, Alice, and let us 
remember that even Christ pleased not Himself. 
Is it necessary we should always ?” 

Mrs. Archer sat for a long time after her 
husband left her, buried in deep thought. She 
was by nature and cultivation elegant ; she was 
never showy in her dress, but rich and graceful. 
She called to mind the costume she had just 
planned, wondering as she did so, how she 
would feel if she was Mrs. Frank Cleveland in 
her best of cashmere, coming out of church 
beside Mrs. Robert Archer in this costume of 
velvet and lace. 

“T shall endeavour to forget Paul entirely if 
I get that,” was her mental decision. 
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“* Why not go without it ?” whispered the still, 


small voice. 

But Mrs. Archer was by no means willing to 
assent to that proposal, and then she was dis- 
mayed to find how averse she was to it. She 
had prided herself on not caring for dress, 
because when once her dresses were planned 
she spent no more thought on the subject, 
except to be satisfied in a well-bred sort of way. 
She had been quite pharisaical about it—had 
been devoutly thankful she was not as some 
women. After all, was she entirely exempt from 
the condemnation she had so unhesitatingly 
passed upon others? It was a long, hard- 
fought battle. 

If she could only have made herself believe 
that it was a matter of vital importance that 
she dressed elegantly as heretofore ; but do her 
best, her “station” in life and what befitted it 
seemed smal] affairs just now. What would it 
all profit if a human soul were lost thereby ? 

And there was that word of Paul’s inquiry in 
her ears—should she be less willing? Had 
she given herself, body and soul, all that she 
was and had to Christ, to let herself be used in 
any way on the other side ? 

Mr. Archer received the following note late 
that afternoon : 


‘‘DeAR RoBERT,—I have found out a great deal 
about myself that I never knew or mistrusted before. 
I thought I was not as ‘other men,’ but I find I am, 
if anything, more so. 

“T have taken a great deal of pains to dress as I 
thought befitted my station in life, but I have failed 
because I forgot that that station was on Christ's 
side, where I was to be a ‘bright and shining light.’ 
Cannot we help Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland ? 

ALICE.” 


The whole Church experienced a sensation the 
next Sabbath. It flashed from pew to pew 
quietly, but every one was reached by it, at least 
among the sisters. Mrs. Robert Archer, who 
was wont to be the most richly and elegantly 
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attired lady in the church, came quietly to her- 
accustomed seat in the broad aisle, in a simple, 
neatly-made suit of black cashmere. It was 
the very finest. and softest of cashmere, the lace 
at her throat and sleeves was real, but the dress 
was simply made. 

“What do you think of it?” she said to her 
husband, as he wrapped her fur-lined mantle 
about her before they started. 

‘“‘T think,” was his reply, as he bent to kiss: 
her lips, “ that I never was so proud of yon in 
my life.” 

Mrs. George Benton, whose husband had only 
£200 per annum, had been wondering all the 
week if they could not leave that Church and 
go to some other. 

“T know it is wrong, George, but the elegant 
dresses tempt me, and make me feel so uncom- 
fortable in my alpaca, that the sermon does not 
do me half the good it ought.” 

“Well, Lucy,” said Mr. Benton, as they 
walked home from church that noon, “ how was 
it to-day ?” 

“Oh, George! I think Mrs. Archer was 
beautiful, but wouldn’t she be surprised to know 
how she helped and encouraged me just by her 
dress? It must be so nice to have the power 
she has to help others.” 

‘‘Tam not sure, my dear, that she has any 
more than you have.” 

“Me! Why, George, what do you mean ? ”’ 

“ Why, that there are people who look up to 
us as wedo to Mr.and Mrs. Archer, and if we 
are extravagant on a small scale, I suppose we 
fill their hearts with envy just as surely as ours 
ache because we cannot compare with those 
above us.” 

“George!” said Mrs. Benton, almost stop- 
ping in her excitement, “there isn’t any one 
who lives to himself, is there, not even the 
humblest? ” 

“No; it is ‘freely ye have received, freely 
give,’ the world over, I guess.” 
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II.—TuHr CHURCHES. 


\\FTER a general survey of 
this Queen of Cities, the 
visitor, who is able to pro- 
long his stay for a week or 
so, will proceed to make a 
more detailed examination 
of its beauties. Should he be 
an admirer of ecclesiastical 
architecture, his first thought may be to devote 
a day or part of a day to church - hunting. 
If so, he will find ample material for his 
purpose amongst the sixty-four parish churches, 
not to speak of chapels-of-ease. The most in- 
satiable ecclesiologist’s appetite will hardly be 
sufficient for all these, even if he had leisure to 
satisfy it; nor would the majority of them repay 
him for his trouble. He will more wisely limit 
himself to a selection of about a score of the 
fittest. On the present occasion, however, we do 
not propose to accompany him on his rambles 
amongst even that number. So our readers 
need not be alarmed at the prospect. A guide- 
book with his own observant eyes will serve 
his purpose much better. Brief running notes 
of impressions received in visiting the most 
remarkable churches will be more appropriate. 
Attention is naturally first directed to the 
Madeleine, as it stands in conspicuous gran- 
deur at the head of the Rue Royale and at the 
corner of the Boulevard Malasherbes. The 
magnificence of its front exterior “goes,” as 
the French express it, “ without saying.” It 
is simply exquisite. Being a true copy of the 
Parthenon of Athens, it is of course above 
criticism. But the same can scarcely be said 
of the interior. The old Latin adage warns 
us, indeed, against disputes about matters of 
taste, and if it was always followed many a 
fierce controversy would be nipt in the bud. 
In this case we feel no doubt that the general 
verdict will be one of disappointment. Instead 
of a Christian church, we find a sombre Pagan 
temple. Not a single window, with or without 
its storied panes, relieves the appalling gloom. 
The proportions may be fine, the decorations 
chaste and rich; but the effect of all is lost for 
want of light. It is, however, fair to remember 
that the architects (for it had several) did not 
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design it for sacred uses. When the first stone 
was laid, in 1765, during the reign of Louis XV., 
it was so intended; but the outbreak of the 
Revolution stopped the works, and when they 
were resumed by order of Napoleon I., he decreed 
that it should be built in its present style as a 
memorial to his Great Army, and that a concert 
should be held in itand an eulogium pronounced 
annually in honour of the soldiers fallen in 
battle. This, with many others of his ambitious 
projects, was frustrated by his downfall; and at 
length, in 1882, the building was consecrated as 
a church. 

And now, if the visitor takes pleasure in con- 
trasts, and has a soul in unison with Gothic, he 
cannot do better than drive straight from the 
Madeleine to the south-east of the city. While 
the impressions of the Madeleine are yet fresh 
upon his mind’s eye, let him visit that very 
choice gem of medigval architecture, Sainte 
Chapelle. Originally a royal chapel connected 
with a palace of the kings of France, it now 
belongs to the Palais de Justice, or Law Courts. 
The only service held in it takes place once a 
year at the opening of Term. The building is 
small, but oh! what beauty is concentrated 
within its narrow limits. It consists of an 
upper and lower chapel. The former communi- 
cated with the Palace, and was appropriated 
to the sole use of the King and the Court, while 
the latter served as a parochial church for the 
neighbourhood. The upper chamber is the 
object of principal interest, and the part gene- 
rally shown. The plan is very simple, consisting 
merely of a nave and choir, with a small chapel 
at the eastend. The height of the entire building, 
about 150 feet, is unusually great, compared 
with its breadth 51 feet, and its length 108 feet. 
In this it may be thought to violate the laws of 
harmony. But this fault, if it be one, is soon 
forgotten amidst the dazzling splendour of the 
general effect. Although it is decorated with 
lavish profusion, every detail is wrought with 
such exactitude, and each tone is moderated with 
such delicacy of taste, as to produce the most 
elevating impressions and to convey even to an 
untutored eye a delightful sense of rest and 
satisfaction. The most austere critic must be 
silenced and disarmed by the magic spell of so 
glorious a combination. Those magnificent 
windows, fifteen in number, which flood the 
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building with almost celestial light, who that has 
once seen them can ever forget ? Their hues so 
gorgeously rich, and yet so sweetly varied and 
softly mellowed, what modern artist could hope 
to reproduce? They glorify the elaborately 
groined roof, the slender pillars, the lightly 
springing arches and the tesselated pavement, 
with such wonderful streams of colour of every 
shade and hue, that we seem to have been trans- 
ported to some temple of fairy-land or a palace 
of the sun. 
When our first =< 
feelings of as- | 
tonish ment 
have subsided 
and we can 
calmly look 
around, we ob- 
serve that 
seven of these 
magnificent 
windowsin the 
nave illustrate 
scenesfrom the 
Old Testament 
while the rest 
depict New 
Testament 
events, or the 
story of St. 
Louis, the 
founder. At 
the extremity 
of the choir, a 
screen of three 
trifoliate 
arches, resting 
onlowcolumns 
with perfo- 
ratedspandrels 
and richly gilt, 
connects the 
eastern chapel 
on either side 
with the main 
basement. The 
roof is sup- 
ported byseven 
arches sup- 
ported by a —— 

cluster of 

seven small pillars. Twoniches on each wall of the 
nave mark the places of honour reserved in olden 
times for the King and Queen and their Court. 
How little did their stately occupants, as they 
knelt there in undisputed dignity, dream even in 
their darkest hour that the President of a 
Republic would one day sway the sceptre, which 
they grasped with so firm a hand! Had they 
only, like the pious monarch who built this 
church, been faithful to Him by whom kings 
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rule, who can say that their successors would not 
have held that sceptre still ? 

But we must not let ourselves be drawn into 
political discussions. This hallowed spot is 
associated rather with the past than the present. 
It reminds us of the sincere, though superstitious, 
zeal, which prompted the founder to devote so 
munificent a sum as 2,800,000 francs to the 
purchase from the Turks of sacred relics, as well 
as to the erection of this splendid sanctuary in. 
their honour. 
Believing that 
they were the 
real crown of 
thorns, a piece 
of the original 
cross on which 
the Saviour 
hung, and a 
veritable nail 
with which He 
was _ pierced, 
King Louis 
IX. thought no 
price too high 
for them, and 
no edifice too 
sumptuous for 
their due pre- 
servation. 
They are no 
longer here, 
but carefully 
laid up in the 
Treasury of 
Notre Dame. 
As we think 
of his princely 
liberality, and 
regretthatsuch 
ardent devo- 
tion was not 
directed by 
clearer know- 
ledge to a 
worthier end, 
may not the 
thought occur 
how well it 

—_——— would be, if 

every promise 

uttered on a bed of sickness were as faithfully 
kept as was the vow of St. Louis? 

Now, taking our leave of this enchanting 
spot, a few minutes’ walk will introduce us to a 
scene of wider interest in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, Victor Hugo, with whose romance it is 
almost identified, has given this account of it: 
‘Notre Dame, as an architectural monument, is 
not one of those which can be called complete, 
definite, belonging to a class. It is not a Roman, 
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nor is it a Gothic church. It cannot be ranked 
amongst the antique family of churches— 
gloomy, mysterious, lowering, crushed, as it 
were, by the weight of the circular arch. Nor can 
this cathedral be ranked in the other family of 
lofty, airy churches, rich in sculpture and painted 
windows, of pointed forms and bold disposi- 
tion, beginning at the return of the Crusades, 
and ending with Louis XI. It is an edifice of 
the Transition Period. “Amongst the other old 
churches it is a sort of chimera: it has the 
head of one, the limbs of another, the back of 
a third, — something of everyone.” Before, 
however, proceeding to view the original of 
Victor Hugo’s vivid idealising picture, let us 
take note of the admirable position on which 
it stands. Unlike many equally fine or finer 
cathedrals in our own and other countries, it 
possesses the great advantage of being well seen 
on every side. It is situated on one of the three 
small islands of the Seine, which form the primi- 
tive Cité of Paris. The western front, its 
grandest feature, at once arrests our attention. 
This must be seen to be appreciated. By enter- 
ing here we also obtain the best general impres- 
sion of the interior. Advancing along the nave or 
aisles, we cannot fail to be struck with the com- 
bined lightness and strength of the long lines of 
pointed arches and pillars. These carry the eye 
upwards to the richly groined vaulted roof, and 
then downwards to theelegantly-carved triforiums 
or galleries, where, in former days, the widows 
and nuns used to hide their charms whilst they 
would sometimes (is it uncharitable to suppose?) 
steal furtive glances at the gay cavaliers below. 

The richly-stained windows, particularly the 
rose lights at the west end and in the transepts, 
which flood the building with a soft mellow 
radiance of every hue, produce a most charming 
effect. Passing through the elaborate screen by 
the gate on the south side we enter the choir. 
Here, the first object we notice is the beautiful 
carving in oak of the stalls. The wainscotting 
is decorated with bas-reliefs representing events 
in the life of the Blessed Virgin. At the end of 
these rise two magnificent thrones, surmounted 
with canopies and adorned with angels. These 
are historically interesting, since, at the corona- 
tion of Napoleon I., the Pope occupied that on 
the right and Cardinal Belloy that on the left. The 
high altar is a splendid chef-d’ceuvre erected in 
1874, in place of one burnt by the Commune. 
Behind it is the very admirable group of statuary 
by Coustou the Elder, known as the Vow of 
Louis XIII. 

But it would be vain to attempt to describe, 
or even enumerate, a. tithe of all the charms of 
this noble fane, which, although it will not bear 
comparison in size or completeness of detail with 
some other Continental cathedrals, or even our 
own York Minster and Westminster Abbey, has 


a beauty peculiar to itself, such as grows upon 
one after repeated visits. 

It is certainly advisable not to leave it without 
inspecting the Sacristy. A smali “silver key” will 
unlock the fast-barred door, and the attendant, 
with rapid deseriptions—often lost upon English 
listeners whose ears have not been trained to 
Gallic sounds—will proudly display its rare and 
curious treasures. Here we see the veritable 
relics brought from Palestine by St. Louis, the 
church plate of priceless value, as well as gorgeous 
vestments, such as might drive an enthusiastic 
Anglican to despair, who should aspire to cope 
(gentle reader, forgive the pun!) with their 
magnificence. Strangely mingled with these 
are the coronation robes and other belongings 
of the First Napoleon. More painfully interest- 
ing is it to see a rib of the brave Archbishop 
Affré, who fell at the barricades in June, 1848, 
with the ball which pierced it. Even more 
affecting is the sight of the cassock of his much- 
respected successor, the good Archbishop Darboy, 
as in it'we may count the seven gaping holes 
made by the balls and bayonets of the brutal 
Communists, when he was shot with the other 
hostages in 1871. With mute eloquence do they 
testify to the fearful lengths to which democracy, 
unrestrained by the fear of God and unbridled 
by lawful authority, may proceed. Turning 
from these mournful reminiscences, we may find 
it refreshing to breathe the pure air of heaven 
by sealing the heights of Notre Dame. The 
ascent is mot difficult by the staircase. On a 
clear day the view is very extensive ; but if, as 
happened to the writer and his friends, a heavy 
thunder-storm should come on, let the visitor be 
advised not to stand, as they inadvertently stood 
on the lightning conductor. Two Cambridge 
fellowships were nearly vacated in consequence 
of the mistake, and if it had not been providen- 
tially discovered in time, this paper might never 
have been written. 

Having reached ¢erra firma again in safety, 
may we ask our visitor, if not exhausted by his 
efforts, to make in conclusion a rapid pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Sainte Genevieve, the patron 
saint of Paris. Two remarkable churches, not 
very far from the cathedral, have been erected 
side by side in her honour—the Panthéon and 
St. Etienne du Mont. Both should be seen, if 
possible. Should it happen to be the féte of the 
saint, we shall have the additional pleasure of 
witnessing a modern pilgrimage. Multitudes of 
superstitious inhabitants of the lower quarters 
of the city there flock together, eager to obtain 
a blessing at her tomb. The spacious place is 
fitted up for the occasion with long lines of 
booths and stalls, as for an English fair. In 
these, gingerbreads and sweetmeats are strangely 
mingled with rosaries, crucifixes, &c., to satisfy 
the physical as well as the esthetic cravings of 
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the pilgrims. The enthusiasm and excitement 
baffle description. At length the police, with 
their usual adroitness, marshal the forces, the 
crowd obediently fall into single file, the inevi- 
table “qweue,” and so advance in order to pay 
their devotions at the famous shrine. The 
promise of a “ plenary indulgence ” is the magnet 
which attracts them. 

Very different is the aspect of things at 
ordinary times. There is then nothing to 
prevent our examining the churches at our 
leisure. The Panthéon is, beyond question, a 
splendid Grecian temple. Its graceful colonnade 
and elaborate pediment, surmounted by the 
grand and lofty dome, visible for miles round 
Paris, are most imposing. Apart from its noble 
proportions, the interior is marked by a cold 
severity. As it names indicate, it has had a 
changeful history, as is natural in a country so 
prone to change. Designed for a church, it was 
converted after the Revolution into a mausoleum 
for distinguished citizens. The inscription thus 
set up still remains:— 


“ Aux GRANDES HOMMES LA PATRIE RECONNAIS- 
SANTE,” 


But in 1832 it was consecrated as the Church 
of Sainte Geneviéve. 
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The adjoining church of St. Etienne is not 
so well known as it deserves to be. It is a 
quaint specimen of Gothic, built in successive 
stages. It exhibits a certain degree of irregu- 
larity, which adds a piquancy to its general 
aspect. The western front is very hizarre, 
being an odd combination of Italian and Gothic. 
The two objects of greatest interest are the double 
spiral staircase.and the shrine. The former of 
these is a very.rare and exquisite work of art. - 
Two stone aseents wind round the pillars on each 
side of the shrine screen. Their carving is 
inimitable, and the parapets are particularly 
noticeable for their rich perforated tracery. But 
the shrine is the cynosure which most attracts 
attention. Itcontains, not the saint’s ashes, but 
the stone casing of her original tomb, covered 
with light open gilding. This, however, does 
not seem to affect its supposed virtue, or to 
disturb the unquestioning faith of her votaries. 
The numerous tablets hung on the walls of her 
chapel record the benefits believed to have been 
received through her intercessions. 

Here we must take leave of our readers for 
the present, hoping that our rapid sketches of 
some of the ecclesiastical attractions of Paris 
may induce them to supplement the deficiencies 
for themselves. 
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OUT 
half a 
mile 
distant 
from 
the vil- 
lage 
the old 
school- 
house 
still 
stands, 
but it 
was in 
adilap- 
idated 
condi- 
tion 
and no 
longer 
fitforuse. It isa building of a very primitive type, 
and has a chequered history reaching far into the 
past. Even fifty years ago various portions of 
the walls threatened to dissolve partnership, but 
the friendly ivy came to the rescue, bound in its 
loving embrace the disunited parts, and, like 
charity, covered many a glaring defect and gap- 
ing cranny in the frail structure. The building 
consisted of four plain walls sadly out of square, 
with openings in them which passed for windows, 
but which were quite as convenient for ventilation 
as for the admission of light ; a door about four 
feet high ; and, crowning all, an ancient thatch, 
which for many years, and while yet in use, 
produced a crop of grass that would have done 
credit to any plot of pasture-land of the same size, 
and which no hungry horse could see without 
being moved with strange yearnings for a longer 
neck. 

The pedagogue, to whom for many years the 
instruction of the rising race was entrusted, had 
in his earlier days been a soldier, and after various 
services in foreign fields, had returned to his 
native land minus important parts of his frame, 
which he had left in the trenches as a testimony 
of his fidelity to his country and his loyalty to 
his king. As described on one occasion by an 
“old boy ”"—the tender recollection of those early 
days of discipline meanwhile giving a strange 
quivering modulation to the voice, which might 

This chapter is taken by permission from a most interesting 


book called “Echoes from the Welsh Hills,” by Rev. Davip 
Davies. (Published by Alexander & Shepheard. Price 7s, 6d.) 
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either express the comic or the pathetic according 
to the disposition of the one who listened—‘* He 
was a battered fragment of a fine specimen of 
humanity, a tempest-tossed brother, the greater 
part of whom consisted of timber, put together 
and repaired gratuitously by a patriotic carpenter 
of the neighbourhood. At school the first lesson, 
as a rule, which he gave to a new boy in mental 
and moral philosophy was a box on the ears, and 
if a boy happened to be rather more earthly than 
the rest, he was made to stand upon as little of 
earth as possible—on one leg—thus affording a 
better opportunity for the upper region to reflect 
and consider.” 

He was the scribe of the whole neighbourhood, 
and was an adept at writing love-letters for the 
young swains and their blushing damsels, in 
which sweet exercise it fell to his lot not 
uncommonly to answer his own epistles, a task 
which he rendered easier by anticipation. Many 
a palpitating heart unbosomed its secrets into 
his ear, and as the sentiments of all hearts are 
much alike at such seasons, the old soldier had a 
set of phrases at hand expressive of every shade 
of sentiment, which he called into requisition 
with great promptitude and ease, and gauged 
skilfully according to the temperature of his 
client. His terms withal were exceedingly 
moderate, for he would cram a genuine sheet of 
the old-fashioned quarto note-paper brimful of 
the sweetest sentiments and fondest hopes for 
the nominal consideration of threepence. And 
who that could not write would not gladly pay 
that, when in love, for the privilege of having 
the soul’s emotions and upheavings represented 
in black and white ! 

During his long service in the army he had 
mastered the rudiments of learning—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—and had learnt to 
speak English fluently and correctly. He turned 
these attainments to good account on his return 
to his native village. In those days he made no 
little impression on the villagers. This he 
judiciously maintained by his military bearing, 
an occasional pet quotation from the poets, 
which he had learnt from a book of extracts, 
and a frequent repetition of the magic words, 
“*When I was on the field of Waterloo.” 

In the school he was looked upon by the boys 
as a prodigy of military prowess and courage, not- 
withstanding the fact already alluded to — that 
there was a deal of timber about him, telling of 
serious damage sustained, yet what timber! It 
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was the same kind as that of which the men-of- 
war were made. ‘That leg, they knew, was made 
by Cadwaladr Jones, the village carpenter, out 
of the very heart of oak, and only to think of 
its thickness and weight! It took a strong 
man to carry such a legas that ! And then only 
to look at him! He was a soldier every inch, as 
erect as his wooden leg was straight. But never 
did he appear to such advantage in their 
estimation as when teaching them to throw 
expression into their recitations: he used to 
stand erect in the middle of the schoolroom, his 
head all but touching the rafters, and suiting 
the action to the word, repeated his favourite 
couplet from “ The Lady of the Lake,” 


“Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.”’ 


The boys were lost in admiration. How he 
brandished his cane and planted his wooden leg 
upon the stone floor! They were not at all 
surprised that Napoleon the Great was beaten on 
the field of Waterloo by their master and the 
Duke of Wellington ! 

The school was ruled by military law, specially 
adapted to the condition of the pupils. Flog- 
ging at that time prevailed largely in the army, 
it was also extensively practised in the old 
soldier’s school. He was an enthusiastic believer 
in its efficacy, and indulged in it freely when 
opportunity presented itself. Another favourite 
method of punishment was to put a fool’s-cap 
upon the culprit’s head, and, placing him upon a 
form, to make him stand in that exalted position 
on one leg with his face turned toward the wall 
and his hands tied behind, in order to bring the 
shoulders well back—as the old pensioner used to 
say. Should the boy put down for a moment the 
uplifted foot, or cast a furtive glance at his com- 
panions, a ruler would be hurled toward him like 
a shot out of a cannon, and woe betide the 
unlucky wight if the aim were true ! 

The old worthy taught the younger children 
the alphabet by adapting it to “The March of 
the Men of Harlech,” a song which never failed 
to arouse within him slumbering memories, or to 
fan into white heat his patriotic zeal. In closing 
the school he would at a specified time call 
“Attention” with the authority of a commander 
on the field of battle, then “Stand at ease,” then 
having offered a brief and characteristic prayer, 
would add, “ Right about face,” “ Quick march,” 
—and the school was dismissed. 

Many and amusing are the stories told of the 
adventures of the wooden leg, and the tricks 
played upon its owner by the boys. Specially 


amusing is the story of one humiliating episode 
which occurred when he was entertaining his 
admiring pupils with one of those dramatic 
recitations to which we have referred ; how, 
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when his wooden leg stuck fast between the 
roughly-laid slabs of the schoolroom floor, the 
hero of Waterloo, impatient of such trivial 
inconveniences, gave a desperate jerk, which 
broke the leathern strap ; how the leg was taken 
to the shoemaker’s by two of the older boys 
who performed strange exploits with it ‘on the 
way; how, at last, attempting to stop a ‘mill- 
wheel with it, it sustained—to their surprise 
and horror—a compound fracture; how the 
patient old master waited weary hours in vain 
for his leg, and when at length the sequel was 
made known, it grieved him more than the 
losing of his first leg on the field of Waterloo. 
But these and many others are among the 
things of the past, and with the present 
generation will be forgotten. 

The “Welsh note,” or notched stick, which was 
given toa boy or girl as a penalty for talking 
in Welsh, was a favourite device which the old 
schoolmaster had for discouraging the indul- 
gence on the part of the children in the free 
exercise of their mother-tongue during school 
hours. The “ Welsh note” was called in at 
stated times, and the unfortunate one who was 
the bearer of it was submitted to the discipline 
of the cane. ‘The natural result of all this was 
that the possessor of the notched stick was very 
busy during playtime, anxious to confer the 
privilege upon an unwary companion, and for 
that purpose would not uncommonly act as a 
decoy, and, sending out an occasional “ feeler” 
in the form of a Welsh word, would at length 
catch in an unguarded moment some youthful 
Briton whose Welsh enthusiasm had _ been 
kindled to the point of utterance ; and so the 
game would proceed, and the stick would in 
turn fall to the lot of a large number of 
children, but it mattered little if they were not 
the unhappy possessors of it when the school- 
master called it in, and subjected its owner to a 
caning. 

All this was of course primitive and crude, 
but it answered its purpose in its day, and pre- 
pared the way for another dispensation under 
Llewellyn Pugh, who accepted the position of 
schoolmaster when the old pensioned soldier 
entered into his well-earned rest. He was a 
man of considerable culture and _ extensive 
information, but withal somewhat eccentric. 
When a young man he had been educated for 
“holy orders,” but in some way or other he had 
departed from the prescribed course, and had 
become estranged in sympathy from the Church 
at whose altar he was appointed by his parents 
to serve. He used to say that when he went to 
the University he was piously inclined, but that 
ever since he had looked upon it as a miracle 
of grace that they had not made an atheist of 
him. “Thank God,” he used to add, “I ama 
Christian still.” 
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When asked what. induced him, after all his 
advantages, to come back to his native hamlet 
and live the obscure life of a villege school- 
master, he used to say—and his eyes moistened 
as he proceeded :—“Ah, it takes a long time— 
longer than my short life—to snap the bonds 
which early scenes and associations bind round 
our heart. They hold a hallowed place in the 
recollections of later days. How sacred to 
memory and dear to heart are the homes of our 
childhood and the land of our birth—the rich 
green meadows—the rugged hills and hoary 
mountains—the wild stream rushing down the 
hill-side, leaping impetuously from crag to crag, 
until at length it pours its playful and sparkling 
life into the quiet majestic river in the valley 
beneath—the sturdy oaks and the stately elms 
with whose every branch we were once familiar 
—the narrow glens, with the same old paths 
here and there as when we were children—the 
fields and the woods where we made garlands 
for the brows of our little sisters, for brows 
which wear other garlands now, woven and 
placed there by a Divine and loving hand. Well, 
all is over ; a thousand tendrils have since then 
been broken and have sorely bled ; and yet, yet, 
life can never be so sweet as where it gathered 
its first impressions and sipped its earliest joys, 
however humble the sphere and obscure the lot. 
Grander scenes may open before our view and 
more exalted occupations engage our attention, 
but none so sacred and none so lovely as 
those which link us to our birth-place and to 
our Fatherland.” 

For some time Llewellyn Pugh continued to 
teach the children of the village in the old 
school-house. At length, another building more 
worthy of the teacher was provided, and there 
for over thirty years, with an intermission of 
only a fortnight a year, he imparted instruc- 
tion to those under his charge, which, taking 
into account the difficulties of language and 
of place with which he had to contend, 
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would compare favourably with the elementary 
education given at that time in any part of 
the land. 

In such a humble calling most of his attain- 
ments were not in any way called into requisi- 
tion. The boys knew he could do magnificent 
flourishes—not, like the old schoolmaster, with 
the cane in imitation of Fitzjames, but—with 
his quill. The swans he drew with one flourish 
of the hand are still shown in old copy-books, 
and curiosity wonders how many of our school- 
masters could do that to-day. 

One feature of Llewellyn Pugh’s instruction, 
which had a great charm over the boys, was his 
aptness in teaching what very frequently is the 
driest study—the memory of which many years 
after has a strange fustiness about it,—viz., 
mathematics. In his hand it became quite 
fascinating. He indulged very freely in experi- 
ments. He would, for instance, take a birch- 
broom and ask the older scholars, “ Boys, how 
many cubic inches of wood are there in this 
broom?” Naturally enough, they would suggest 
that, as there were so many twigs tied together, 
no one could find the solid measure. To which, 
he would say, in a tone of strange misgiving, 
“Oh, indeed!” and having told one of their 
number to fetch the schoolroom bucket, place it 
on the doorstep, and fill it with water, he would 
quietly dip the top of the broom into the water, 
and as quietly taking it up again, would bid 
them measure the number of cubic inches of 
water which had been displaced. When this was 
done, he would add, with a nod of triumph, 
“That, then, is the number of cubic inches in 
the top of the broom ; you see, boys, that you 
must think in mathematics.” 

It will be readily seen from this one instance 
how, with such an apt method of teaching, even 
mathematics in his hand became an interesting 
study. 

But we have not seen the last of Llewellyn 
Pugh. : 
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LV.—Bavcis 


CAs T Phrygia is seen a lake 
ma N Long haunted by the coot, 
“> And trees around dark shadows make, 
While ivies clasp their foot ; 
The hungry cormorant comes to fish, 
And angle for a dainty dish. 


Not always did such silence brood 
Above this desert spot ; 
The story of its past is rude: 
And yet the patriarch Lot, 
Led out of Sodom, gave the theme, 
That made our poet’s waking dream. 


Once on a time, thus runs the tale, 
Jove came with Hermes down, 
Te visit dingle, dell and dale, 
Sea shore and busy town, 
But not with thunder came the god, 
Nor Hermes with his magic rod. 


As weary wights they pause and pray 
At many an open door, 
For food and leave awhile to stay, 
They are so very poor ; 
They’ve borne the heat of day, and night 
Comes on with deadly dews and blight. 


But servants sleek and lords unkind, 
Alike disdain to hear; 
No hospitable hearth they find, 
But boards of goodliest cheer 
Piled high for those who need them not ; 
The poor and friendless are forgot. 


At tent, at princely home, at shed, 
They ask for help in vain ; 

The cattle and the sheep are fed, 
And food oft turns to bane : 

Plenty to waste, but none to give, 

“The suppliants must work to live.” 
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CLASSICAL 


FOR Younc PEOPLE 


STORIES. 


SARSON, 


AND PHILEMON. 


At last, a thousand times denied, 
A seat at board, or hearth, 

They still resolve whate’er betide, 
To learn, if from the earth 

Sweet charity has taken wing, 

Or if she still can succour bring. 


So came they to a humble cot, 
Low roofed and thatched with straw ; 
Where strife and envy were forgot. 
And love was light and law; 
Because within, a man and wife 
In loving found the joy of life. 


A well-tried pair, who’d borne the heat 
And burden of the day, 

Taken the bitter with the sweet, 
And praised the gods alway ; 

Done to their neighbour as to self, 

Nor courted ease or worldly pelf. 


A timid knock Philemon heard, 
And brought the strangers in ; 
He gave to each a welcome word, 
“The poor were all akin ;” 
Then set the settle near the fire, 
Cushioned with straw to make it higher. 


Baucis upon the fire piled wood, 
For comfort of the heat, 
While near the little kettle stood, 
On shining brazen feet ; 
And then she coleworts stripped and pared, 
For bacon by her spouse prepared. 


Next in a bowl of earthenware, 
She washed the pilgrims’ feet, 
Each office done with thoughtful care, 
Which sympathy made sweet ; 
For when the heart goes with the hands, 
What Pity claims Love swift commands. 
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A limping table was brought near, 
re propped to bear the weight 

Of more than double daily cheer, 
Served too, with extra state ; 

And Baucis rubbed it o’er with mint, 

That scent might give to zest a hint. 


With olives soon the board was spread, 
Sacred to Pallas these, 

For black and green, a grace was said, 
Low as the hum of bees, 

Cornels of autumn steeped in wine, 

Might suit a palate superfine. 


Endive and radishes and beet, 
With succory and mint, 
Combined to make a salad sweet ; 
Nor was there any stint 
Of roasted, maar: eggs, with curds 
Churned from the milk of lowing herds. 


An earthern pitcher stood between 
Two carven beechen bowls, 
Plums, apples, nuts, brown, red, and green, 
Had gladdened artist souls ; 
Grouped round a honey-comb milk-white, 
With figs and dates and berries bright. 


Dessert did not cost much, I trow, 
Labour wins Nature’s wealth, 

And all the sauce they needed now, 
Was appetite and health ; 

Hard work, contented minds gave both, 

And no one to the feast was loth. 


Yet, strange to say, the more they took, 
The more increased the cates ; 

The startled hosts in wonder look 
To see the bowls and plates 

Around the limping table run, 

As if possessed with mirth and fun. 


Then Baucis and Philemon knew 
Some heav’nly power was near ; 

Yet little could they think or do, 
For mingled joy and fear; 

They both devoutly tried to pray, 

And yet could find no words to say. 


At last, they said that they would slay, 
In honour of their guests, 
The goose who warned them night and day, 
Of thieves or farmyard pests, 
By hissing with an outstretched neck, 
Which Philemon went forth to break. 


The bird perceived his fell intent, 
And to be caught declined; 
She flew to Jove as if she meant 
To ask his favour kind. 
Wise bird! He stroked her plumage grey, 
And soothed her fluttering fears away. 


Then, with a look all full of grace, 
He owned his dignity, 
And told them, who were in that place, 
With sweet benignity,— 
Said why two suppliants stood before 
Their mean but hospitable door. 


And now he bids them haste away, 
And leave their goods behind; 
For ere the sun sets on the day, 
No refuge will they find, 
Save on the mountain’s star-crown’d height, 
Where they must wait the morrow’s light. 


In perfect trust they swift obeyed; 
And, when they climbed the hill, 

Looked back to see the woodland shade, 
Green field and reedy rill, 

Abolished in a lake, whose breast 

Still bore the spot they loved the best. 


That spot, their home, a little patch, 
It floated on the wave, 

And curiously they keep their watch, 
To see it find a grave 

With all the homes of high and low, 

O’er which the whisp’ring waters flow. 


But, no! The little spot became 
An island green and fair; 
The humble shed, unknown to fame 
Rose in the crystal air, 
With sparkling spires and turrets bold, 
Tipped with the morning’s ruddy gold. 


The jewelled tiles were waves of fire; 
But Jove unseen drew near, 

And asked to know their heart’s desire, 
Without reserve or fear; 

Because to grant their human will 

Should be his gracious pleasure still. 


They meekly asked him to allow 
Their service at his shrine: 
The freewill offering and the vow, 
The poured-out milk and wine; 
And when they have fulfilled their day, 
May they together pass away ! 
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The loyal, loving wish was writ 
In Jove’s high court in heav’n ; 
Whate’er they did he prospered it, 
Till it bore seven times seven. 
And growing years went by so light 
They scarce perceived the arrow’s flight. 


But once, while at their stately gates, 
They stood and told their story, 

Of troublous time and adverse fates, 
Long peace and sudden glory. 

Philemon paused, with eyes fast bound 

On Baucis rooted to the ground. 


He saw her sprout with sprightly green, 
Like a young tree in spring ; 

Her flesh-like rind does show between ; 
Her robe flecked shadows fling. 
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Starts in her eyes the same surprise 
To see his arms in branches rise. 


Up to their shoulders crept the bark, 
Ere they could say farewell ! 

Its scales soon made their eyelids dark, 
Their bosoms ceased to swell; 

Their grey hairs made a leafy wreath;— 

A sylvan life their human death. 


So near the spreading oak there grew 
The graceful linden tree, 
To show, if kindly hearts are few, 
Long honoured may they be; 
While garland flowers and tablets told 
Page 
heir names were treasured more than gold. 


CHAPTERS ON THE “BENEDICITE.” 


(Continued from page 376.) 


CHAPTER YV. 


“Oh, ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 


HAT do we here mean by 
>| “the powers of the Lord ?” 
His angels that “excel in 
strength” are among the 
powers of which He makes 
use, so are “the winds 
that He brings out of His 
treasures,”—the fire, the 
frost, the waters. But as 
all these things are men- 
tioned in other parts of 
this beautiful hymn, something quite different 
seems to be intended here—and, | do not think 
we shall be far wrong in thinking that the laws 
by which God governs His works in nature, 
such as gravitation and the power of the load- 
stone, may be meant. Did you ever wonder 
why things always fall down instead of wp ? 
You think that a very strange question, feeling 
quite sure that nothing can or ever did fall up. 
But why is it so absurd? Why must things 
always fall in one direction? It is said of the 
famous Sir Isaac Newton, the cleverest man in 
these matters, perhaps, who ever lived, that one 
day, being in his garden, he saw an apple fall off 











a tree to the ground rather heavily, and began 
to wonder and puzzle about this matter of how 
things do falldown. Being one of those sensible 
people who don’t give a thing up because they 
don’t understand all about it at first, Isaac 
Newton so put his mind to the matter, that at 
last he got to understand all clearly—that large 
things always have a power of drawing smaller 
ones to them, and that, therefore, the earth, 
being larger than anything else, must needs 
draw everything on it to itself. This is a happy 
thing for us, for as we are constantly turning 
round, the earth turning round itself every 
twenty-four hours, and round the sun every 
year, we should fall off and be lost in space 
were it not for the law of gravitation. We have 
ne reason to think gravitation was understood 
by the captive Jews in Babylon, or whoever 
may have composed the “ Benedicite.” But they 
must have known that God had many wonderful 
laws for upholding the universe, with which 
they were unacquainted, and those laws were pro- 
bably what they intended by “ powers of the 
Lord,” so that we cannot be wrong in here allud- 
ing to gravitation. The power of the loadstone is 
another wonderful “ power of the Lord.” You 
have all of you, I suppose, seen a magnet. 
Some of you have, perhaps, played with those 
pretty toys, in the shape of ducks, or fishes, or 
ships, which can be drawn along through a basin 
of water by a magnet, that is, a little stick made 
of loadstone, or with a tip made of loadstone. 
You are almost sure to have seen the simple 
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experiment tried of placing a magnet on a table 
on which there are needles, and seeing the 
needles not merely drawn, but regularly caught 
up by the magnet. What is this loadstone 
which is so powerful ? It is a sort of iron, and 
it has the property of drawing to itself any kind 
of iron or steel. It is supposed that there is a 
large mass of loadstone in the North Pole (that 
is, at the extreme ¢op of the earth); and, there- 
fore, on board every ship there is taken a very 
small magnet in a box, which is called a mariner’s 
compass. By seeing in what direction the 
needle points, the captain knows in what 
direction to steer his ship; for, as it always 
points to the north, he knows he has only to 
sail where it points if he wants to go north, and 
in the opposite direction if he wishes to go south. 
By this wonderful quality of the loadstone 
thousands of ships have been able to get safely 
and easily from one country to another, and 
multitudes of brave sailors have been saved from 
shipwreck. The mariner’s compass is said to 
have been first invented by an Italian named 
Flavie Gieia, who lived about the time of our 
King Henry III.; but others tell us that the 
Chinese, that wonderful and ancient people, knew 
of it hundreds of years before. However that 
be, the power of loadstone in attracting or draw- 
ing to itself iron is one of the most wonderful 
“powers of the Lord.” I could fill many pages 
in telling you of other wonders which God does 
in the world ; but I may just name two, which 
if not the very greatest, are the two which it 
appears to me have been the most useful to man- 
kind, though their use has only lately been 
found out. I speak of Hlectricity and the 
power of Steam. Do you at all know what 
electricity is? It is that which we commonly 
understand as lightning; though, you know, we 
only see the lightning when there is a thunder- 
storm, or during the heavy sultry nights of 
summer; whereas, there is always some electricity 
in the air, whether we see it or not. Clever 
men have long known that this powerful, though 
thin substance, or rather fluid, was in the air; but 
it was only about thirty years ago that the idea 
of sending messages by it was first thought of. 
You know that when we send a message by 
telegraph, or a telegram, as it is called, for 
shortness, we make use of the electric fluid to 
carry our words—a stream, so to speak, of elec- 
tricity is passed along one of those wires which 
we see alongside of the train when we are travel- 
ling by railway, and marks or movements that 
stand for words, are sent by the electric stream. 
Electricity is now being used also for lighting, 
instead of candles, lamps, or gas. We shall speak 
of this “power of the Lord” under the head of 
“ Lightnings and Clouds.” This is very won- 
derful, is it not ? But quite as much so, if not 
more, is the power of steam, just the vapour 





rising from hot water, which has such force that 
it can pull carriages along more quickly than 
dozens of swift horses can do, and carry ships 
along without sails, and, however much the winds 
and the tides are against them. We know some- 
thing about this if we have ever travelled by 
train or steamer. Wonderful are these “ powers 
of the Lord,” and not less so is the wisdom and 
understanding which He has put into men’s 
minds, making them able to make use of them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Oh, sun and moon, bless ye the Lord; praise Him 
and magnify Him for ever!”’ 


Wuar can be more beautiful, glorious, or useful 
than the sun! What would our lives be without 
him? We can hardly wonder at the poor heathen 
who had never heard of the great God who made 
the sun, worshipping that splendid lamp, which 
not only gives us light, but keeps us warm, and 
causes all things to grow and thrive, and gives 
their lovely colours to everything in the world. 
It is difficult to make you understand how very 
large the sun is. Perhaps it may help you a 
little to be told that the spots which are so often 
seen on his face (through a telescope)—a tele- 
scope, as I daresay you know, is a glass which, 
if you look through, things a long way off seem 
near—are sometimes fifty thousand miles across, 
that is, six times the size of the earth ; yet they 
only look like the blotches on the full moon. 
One of these spots on the sun’s equator—the 
equator is a circle or line running round the 
middle of the earth; there is one supposed to 
run also round the sun—though it moves four 
thousand miles in an hour, yet takes twenty-five 
days to get right round the sun. We do not see 
the sun’s body, but the burning flames of ‘his 
outer coat, or what is known as his /wminous 
atmosphere. This is called the photosphere, or 
sphere of light (a sphere means a ball, or round 
globe) ; but then this is not the outer envelope 
of “ our Regent the sun”; for when what is called 
an eclipse hides his great brightness, the moon’s 
back passing between us and him, there are 
seen to rise up, reddish, cloudy masses or heaps, 
which men, learned in these matters, tell us are 
sometimes eighty thousand miles high. This is 
called the theomosphere, or sphere of colour. 
It is generally eight thousand miles thick, and is 
supposed to be formed of a gas called hydrogen, 
in a state of flaming heat; and these eighty 
thousand miles high points, are like the tall 
flames which leap up from a bon-fire when it 
burns very cheerfully. Beyond this, again, is 
the corona. (Corona is a Latin word meaning 
crown.) Thus, it seems the sun is made up of 
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a large number of layers or coats. There are 
two or three below the bright photosphere, shown 
on the sides of the spots, then the photosphere 
itself, then the theomosphere, then the atmo- 
sphere or inner corona, then the corona itself ; 
and even beyond this last, the curious appearance 
sometimes seen at sunset, which is called the 
zodiacal light. 

The sun is so bright and splendid, that it is 
said that if the sky were lighted by three hun- 
dred thousand full moons, the brightness would 
not be so great as that of the sun. It is a 
curious thing, and one which I should not be 
at all able to explain to you—as, indeed, I don’t 
understand why it is myself—that instead of its 
being warmer as we get nearer the sun, it is 
really colder. This is shown by there being 
always snow, which never melts on the top of 
very high mountains, which are, of course, nearer 
to the sun than the valleys are; and by people 
who go up in balloons finding it bitterly cold as 
they get further away from the earth—I cannot 
explain to you how this is—all that the wisest 
men know of these matters is, after all, but very 
little; as it says in the Book of Job, after a won- 
derful and beautiful account of God’s works, 
“ Behold, these are a part of His ways.” But 
that it is true, is proved by our being hotter at 
the time of year when the sun’s rays are not 
directly upon us. 

Have you ever thought whether the sun moves 
or not ? Some of you, perhaps, will say, “ Of 
course the sun moves! Why, it rises every 
morning and sets again each evening.” Others of 
my readers, who are rather older, and have 
learnt a little geography, may say, “No ; surely 
the sun never moves ; it is our earth that moves 
round the sun.” Neither of you are quite right. 
When we say, “ The sun rises, the sun sets,” we 
only mean that it appears to do so; for it is 
not the moving near us or away from us that 
makes it light or dark, but our moving nearer to 
or further frofm it. But, on the other hand, 
though the sun never comes near us, and we are 
always moving round him, that is no reason why 
the sun should not have a motion of his own, 
and so it is now believed that he has. It is 
thought by men who have studied such things 
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that the sun moves, though at a very slow rate, 

round another sun—a star we call it, because it 

is so many millions of miles off that it seems but 

a little spark of light to us. All the stars are 

suns ; but of that I shall tell you more in the 

next chapter but one. The star, or sun, round 

which our sun turns is one of a set of seven, 

which are spoken of in the Bible. In the 

prophecy of Amos they are called “the seven 

stars ;” in the Book of Job they are spoken of , 
as “‘the Pleiades.” Pleiades is a Greek word, 

which means “to sail,” because sailors used to 

think it was safe to go to sea at the spring- 

time of the year, when these stars are seen. 

But, though that name is the one by which the 

“seven stars” are always called now, they had 

another name in the Bible before it was put into 

English—* Thimah,” which means a hinge, or 

that on which anything turns ; and it is a name 

very suitable to the set of stars round which our 
sun and the moons belonging to him (for the sun 

has not one moon, as we have, but several) are 
always turning. I could fill many pages in 
writing about the sun, which is, perhaps, the 
best of all the many good gifts God has given 
to our bodies (our dear Saviour is the best of all 
His gifts); but it is difficult, out of so much 
that I coudd tell you, to pick and choose what 
would be most interesting. The most wonderful 
miracle in the Bible about the sun is the story 
we read in the 12th chapter of Joshua, of the 
great battle between God’s people and their 
enemies, in which we are told how God, at the 
prayer of Joshua, made the daylight last until 
His people had quite got the victory over their 
enemies; so that the sun did not set till many 
hours later than it generally does. It says, in 
the 14th verse, “And there was no day like it, 
or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the voice 
of a man, for the Lord fought for Israel.” 

He fights for ws men, though in a different 
way. We have not to fight, as Joshua and his 
soldiers did, with swords and spears, and we do 
not need daylight to fight our battles by. The 
enemies who attack us are Satan,sin, temptation; 
and, if we ask God, He will give us light from 
His Word and the help of His Spirit to fight 
them by. 


(To be continued.) 
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pUNDAY 


THE DIVINE CULTURE. 
BY REV. W. PERKINS. 


“Asan eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings: sothe Lord alone did lead 
them, and there was no strange god with Him,”’— 
Devt. xxxii. 11-12. 


AN is taught to look up to God 
|} through the nature and habits of 
one of His noblest creatures. 
Moses, the first of naturalists, 
ae? had become familiar, during his 
exile in Horeb, with the conduct of 
the eagle towards its young as it 
trained them for their earliest flights. He 
makes it a picture of the method God 
had pursued with the people in training 
them for Himself. And as the eagle, through- 
out its history from the day when the first of 
its species built its nest and hatched its brood, 
has, under the guidance of its God-given instinct, 
pursued the same method with its young: so 
God is the same evermore towards His people, 
the same to us as to Israel, seeking the same end 
in us, pursuing the same method with us, requir- 
ing the same conduct from us. “ As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest.” 







I.—The End God Proposes.—There is an end 
instinctively recognised and sought by the eagle 
mother as she broods over her young. That end 
is the growth and perfection of her own nature, 
which is also their true nature, in the feeble, 
fluttering ones that fillthe nest. Her endeavour 
is to raise them to the full strength and freedom 
of the eagle nature and the eagle life. God 
seeks to realise a similar end in us by the cul- 
ture He bestows. He sees in us a nature kin- 
dred with His own; but He sees that nature, 
oppressed and helpless under the power of evil. 
His purpose is to restore in man his true nature 
to deliver him from his helplessness and degra- 
dation, to bring forth in him those noble and 
godlike powers and qualities which belong to 
man, that he might traverse those vast fields of 
thought and knowledge and service for which 
he was designed; and, at last, beyond the 
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highest eagle soarings, gain those celestial 
heights of purity and blessedness, the true 
sphere of man as God’s child. 

Il.—The Method God Employs.—As we 
watch the eagle with her young, we discern four 
distinct features in her training. 

1. The manifestation of her own nature 
and powers.—Brooding over them with broad- 
spreading wings, soaring upward from them until 
lost to sight, she awakens the instinct of their 
nature, by manifesting its great capacities, its 
majesty and freedom. God trains us for Himself 
by the revelation of Himself to us. By the 
knowledge of God we gain a true knowledge of 
ourselves. The full and final manifestation of 
God has been made in human nature and under 
the conditions of human life. It is as we con- 
sider Christ that we come to understand our own 
nature, that we become conscious of those 
great capacities, which sin has weakened and 
defiled, and perceive the height to which we may 
ascend. 

2. The display of parental tenderness.— 
The eagle watches over her young with tenderest 
fidelity, traverses the vastest distances, faces 
every foe, bears the beating of the fiercest storm, 
on their behalf. 

The instinct of God’s noblest creature is a 
feeble image of the Heavenly Father’s tenderness 
and care. Beyond all examples of affection 
animal instinct or human history can supply is 
that Divine transaction in which He assumed 
our nature, and in it suffered unto death for our 
salvation. God calls us to Himself from our 
weakness and our sin; calls us to know Him, to 
trust in Him, and obey Him, by His wonderful 
love. 

3. Disturbance in the comfort and shelter 
to which they cling. — The young eagles are 
unwilling to leave the nest and adventure upon 
the yielding air. The eagle mother “stirreth 
up her nest,” driving them out of its shelter and 
warmth, forcing them to enter their true sphere 
and begin their true life. We nestle down 
amidst our worldly comfort, are content with 
the narrow limits of an earthly life, close our 
eyes to things beyond; and then God stirs us 

out of our slothfulness and weakness. Adversity, 
affliction, sorrow, trouble—these are the beatings 
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of the great wings of God, disturbing us in our 
earthly security and contentment, compelling us 
to look into the deep profound of an eternity 
which lies above, around, beneath, and in which 
we are called to act and live. 

4. Adequate provision for weakness and 
Sailure.—The first flights are feeble, strength is 
soon spent, and the young eagle would fall and 
perish, left to itself ; but often as it fails it finds 
beneath it the strong wing of the mother to 
receive it and bear it up in safety. “ Taketh 
them,” &c. God meets us in our helplessness 
with the wonderful provision of His mercy and 
grace. We are encouraged to begin the better 
life. We know that though we fail again and 
again, yet that we have beneath us the great 
sacrifice of Christ, and with us the mercy, the 
grace, the promise of an infinite God. 

[ll.—The Conduct God Requires.—* The 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.” An eagle alone can train and 
develop the nature of its own young. The 
young can only be trained by observing the 
movements of the parent bird, yielding to her 
influence, obeying her guidance. God alone is 
sufficient for man. To look up to Him, to 
submit to His will, to obey His control, is our 
duty if we are to rise to the height of our true 
nature and lead our true life. We are not made 
for anything below God. To submit to any 
other control is as though an eagle spent its life 
miserably and ignobly in the nest, and allowed 
itself to be trained by kite or raven, or by 
some creature made only to walk or creep upon 
the ground. A sinner is one who sinks below 
his proper nature, refuses or forsakes his true 
sphere. 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 
BY REV. W. PERKINS. 


‘So. as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the 
Gospel to you that are at Rome also. For I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” —Rom., i. 15-16, 


Tue Gospel of Christ is Power. In the assu- 
rance of its power the apostle loses all shame, 
and is full of courage as he looks forward to 
visiting Rome. That great city, with its world- 
wide empire, its iron rule over the nations, was 
the embodiment of human power; and for this 
reason the followers of Jesus Christ might be 
tempted to shrink with shame from asserting a 
cause apparently so feeble and ignoble, as 
Christianity then was. 

The Gospel of Christ had nothing that was 
outwardly grand, and strong, and impressive. 
The story it had to tell was altogether at vari- 
ance with Roman thought and Roman history. 
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It was in perfect contrast with those ideas of 
greatness and strength of which imperial Rome 
was the shrine. 

Hence, the apostle, catching at the great 
feature of Roman life, that feature of which 
the signs were everywhere, vindicates the Gospel 
from the charge of feebleness, and claims for it 
the mightiest, the noblest power. 

To Corinth, with her schools and mental 
activities, the Gospel is presented as the Wisdom 
of God; to Rome, with her military strength, 
her imperial organisation, her world-wide domi- 
nion, the Gospel is presented as the Power of 
God. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST IS THE POWER OF 
GOD; TO KNOW THIS IS TO LOSE ALL FEAR 
AND SHAME. 


|. —It is, then, Power of the highest kind.— 
Not human, but Divine; a power not discoverable 
by the reason, not discernible by the senses, yet 
mightier than Rome in ker greatest days had 
wielded. The Gospel waq not dependent upon 
human power. It did not count upon the smile of 
Cesar, nor upon the swords of the legions. The 
power of God was with it, was in it, and that 
was enough. 

It was God’s power in its noblest form.— 
Not the power of omnipotent energy like that 
which built and sustains the worlds, but the 
power of truth, the power of infinite love. 
Truly is it said—* If you want to realise the idea 
of power inits highest form and grandest display, 
look not at the heavens set with a thousand 
worlds, nor at the earth with its everlasting 
mountains ; look, rather at eighteen hundred 
years of power exerted by the Gospel of Christ, 
by Christ Himself, over millions upon millions 
of human hearts.”” The Gospel is God’s power 
in its grandest form. 

In the annals of Rome, we read of her am- 
bassador going forth to distant and _ hostile 
nations, bearing her commands. Amidst thou- 
sands of enemies, standing almost alone, he was 
yet as fearless and as free from shame as though 
the swords of the conquering legions encircled 
him. He knew that Rome’s power was with 
him to protect from harm, or to avenge him if 
he fell; and, awed by his fearless words and 
bearing, thousands submitted to a single man. 
So must it be with the ambassador of the 
Gospel. 

I1.—The Gospel of Christ is Power directed 
lo the highest end.—Rome’s power was directed 
to the conquest of the nations. She deprived 
others of their possessions, trampled on human 
rights, ruthlessly sacrificed human: lives. The 
victorious commander, returning from the 
campaign laden with spoils, followed by many 
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captives, the chief of whom, at a given 
point in the triumphal procession, were led 
aside for cold-blooded slaughter, was regarded 
as the embodiment of the national spirit and 
destiny. 

The Gospel is power unto salvation. It finds 
man guilty and condemned, in bondage, foul 
and hopeless. It brings him pardon and 
deliverance; it strikes off his fetters, raises him 
to the full height of his manhood, so as to 
realise the fulness of his freedom as a child of 
God, a citizen of the kingdom of heaven. 

This is its superiority to the mightiest human 
power. It saves men, and saves men from sin. 
Rome’s power accomplished much. Vast terri- 
tories were subdued, great cities taken, mighty 
armies overthrown, but sin she could not 
conquer. It debased her children, enervated her 
strength, and by her own inward corruption, 
rather than by the power of her enemies, she 
fell. The Gospel succeeds where every other 
power fails. It cuts off the fountain of human 
misery ; it strikes at the root of the evils that 
affiict man. It not simply elevates, civilises—it 
saves. 

IlI.—The Gospel is Power acting according 
to the highest method.—It is not an absolute, 
irresistible power that saves a man in spite 
of himself. It requires man’s concurrence— 
man’s own action, “To every one that 
believeth.” : 

The Gospel is great because it recognises and 
brings out the greatness of man. It approaches 
man, speaks to man as a thinking and account- 
able being. It is in perfect contrast with the 
brute force, the material might of Rome which 
ignored human right and claims, and denied to 
men the exercise of reason and conscience. This 
is the reason of the marvellous effect the Gospel 
of Christ has had in raising and civilising men. 
By its method of approach and action, it places 
man in a higher position, appeals to, calls into 
exercise that which is noblest in man. 
_IV.—The Gospel is Power that is equal 
in its action and universal in its range.— 
“ To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.”” The 
whole of humanity is here represented. The 
Gospel in its benevolent enterprise knows nothing 
of the distinctions of class and race. It speaks 
with equal voice, and equally exerts its power 
upon Jew or Gentile, citizen and slave. In this 
is involved its universal range. It sets before 
itself a vaster field, wages a wider warfare than 
Rome ever contemplated. Rome herself, spite 
of relentless persecution, fell beneath the power 
of the Gospel. Still it continues its victorious 
march. And the stone cut from the mountain, 
without hands, which smote the iron empire of 
Rome, shall conquer every kingdom, and fill the 
world, because it is the power of God in its 
mightiest and most beneficent form. 


MISSIONARY CHURCHES. 
BY REY. E. 8. ATWOOD. 


“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. xxviii. 19. 


One part of the promise of missionary triumph 
had been fulfilled; one cycle of missionary 
enterprise had run its course, and with joyful 
success. Measured with our modern accelera- 
tion of methods of travel, the journey of Paul 
and Barnabas had not been a lengthy one. 
Partly by sea and partly by land, they had 
swept through a short segment of the Levant, 
a mere holiday trip for the men of to-day, but 
full of solemn purpose and significant adventure 
to these pioneer missionaries. The historic 
streets they trod became elect in the world’s 
memory, because the “feet beautiful, bringing 
glad tidings,” had passed that way. In the 
summing up of the world’s record, Iconium and 
Lystra, and Derbe and Perga, would have no 
other renown so great as that Paul and Barna- 
bas had proclaimed among them the power of 
the Gospel of God. 

In the summing up of the whole narrative is 
recognised the vital necessity of missionary 
work, Christianity is called to do a multitude 
of things, and work along scores of diverging 
lines. It often seems that certain departments 
of activity must be neglected for the sake of 
meeting to the full the requirements of others, 
and it is undoubtedly true that apportionment 
of its energies is the wisdom of the Church. 
Just where to do and how much is not always 
easy to decide. But this record has verified, 
and the history of all succeeding Churches has 
added their verdict to the conclusion, that a 
live Church is always a missionary Church. 
It must not wait for the world to come to it ; 
it must go after the world in the spirit and 
method its great Master ‘‘came to seek and save 
that which is lost.” Great cathedrals in medi- 
val cities, filled from matins to vespers, with 
crowds who come to be charmed with the 
beauties of art and song, will not bring over the 
world to the side of righteousness. It may 
stimulate men in other lands to build other 
miracles in stone, but it will not rouse them to 
the knowledge of sin and zeal after righteous- 
ness. The effect—if any—is to substitute form 
for life. The living Church is a hunter for 
souls, starving in part its home elegancies that 
Zulu in his kraal and pariah in the jungle may 
hear the message of grace. Christian men too 
often in these days point to their elegant houses 
of worship and the exceptional perfection of 
their choir; but how far into the barbarism of 
heathenism does the shadow of the graceful 
spire fall? Into how many hearts of those who 
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sit with muffled faces in the shadows of the 
outer darkness, does the music of organ and 
well-tuned voices reach with their harmony ? 
No Church blazes with apostolic fervour unless 
its altar flames with the determination “ by all 
means to save some.” 

Except in its incidental experiences, Mission- 
ary work is like any other Christian work. 
There were more once, and there are some now, 
who look upon a man who devotes himself to 
technical missions as specially elect of God, and 
specially endowed with Divine grace. A group 
of’students were discussing this matter and one 
advanced the popular theory that there is re- 
quired special consecration for a man to give 
himself to this work. ‘“ Why special ?” said a 
Professor who stood by. ‘If he is a Christian, 
he has given himself to be what, go where, do 
just what God asks of him. There is nothing 
special about it.” The answer was sensible and 
true. The record of the missionary tour of 
Paul and Barnabas was this, that having given 
themselves to Christ to do any work of His, 
“they preached the Gospel, they suffered perse- 
cution, and went along their way,” confirming 
the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them 
to continue in the faith, and that we must 
“through much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of God.” Can any Church which omits 
any portion of this pattern afford to call itself 
a Christian Church ? The where we labour is 
a matter determined by circumstances ; but how 
we are to labour is substantially always and 
everywhere the same. There is not one standard 
of ease for Christians at home and one of sacri- 
fice for labourers abroad. In this, as in our 
hopes, faiths, and experiences, “all we are 
brethren.” 

Lhe rehearsal of Missionary success helps 
greatly to increase the Missionary fervour 
of the Church. When Paul and Barnabas 
were back in the old home at Antioch, they did 
not keep their history to themselves. They did 
not even wait to be asked about it, but “ they 
gathered the Church together, and rehearsed all 
that God had done with them, and how he had 
opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles. 
What vivid stories the narrators had to tell, 
what eager interest on the part of the listeners ! 
The account of their sea voyages, the idolatries 
at Cyprus, the work at Iconium, the healing of 
the cripple at Lystra, the devotion of the 
people that led them to treat the apostles as 
gods, and attempt to worship them,—how all 
these things brought out the light and shades 
of these essays at missionary work, and how, 
doubtless, in many hearts arose the prayer, 
“ Here, Lord, am I, send me.” 

It is the duty of the Church to-day to fling 
out to all the world the story of its success. 
Missionary enterprise is constantly making 
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magnificent history, and yet thousands have 
hardly opened their eyes since the “Caravan” 
sailed out of Salem Harbour. The story of the 
modern crusade into all lands, with its message 
of peace »nd righteousness, the mountains, and 
islands, and plains, breaking forth into harmony 
as the people learn the new song, the moral 
revolutions that are overtopping social changes, 
the glad new city of God coming down so fast 
from heaven,—let the Church repeat the story 
till every man has heard it, and so every heart 
shall rejoice in it, and every hand shall fight 
for it, and all the earth shall see the salvation 
of our God. 


OPPORTUNITY, THE MEASURE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


“Tf I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 
—JOHN xy. 22, 


OppoRTUNITY and responsibility are words very 
common to human lips. In the one thought we 
exult ; in the other we find a warning. But 
seldom do we wed the words in the bonds of the 
same sentence. Yet wedded they ought to be. 
In Christ’s remark they are united. The 
opportunity which His coming offered the people 
of Jerusalem for living a better life reveals and 
emphasises the duty of their living such a life. 
Opportunity the measure of responsibility 
indicates the relation of these two great ideas. 
Permit me, then, without further preface, to 
invite you to consider the truth that oppor- 
tunity is the measure of responsibility. 

I.—I remark, therefore, in the first place, that 
opportunity is the measure of responsibility 
in respect to storing up strength to meet 
Suture temptation. 

Nature is the treasury of numberless and 
unknown forces. She hasa reserved fund in her 
vaults whose amount is the object of prying, 
baffled curiosity. The pearls that are the orna- 
ment of beauty, the diamonds in whose pellucid 
depths the sun seems to lodge, the mines of coal, 
gold and silver whose treasures are constantly 
unrolling, the soils that support the waving 
wheat and corn, the air with its half-understood 
forces of magnetism and electricity,—these are 
only the smal] change which nature hands over 
her counter in payment for the small drafts we 
make upon her. She has funds to cancel our 
largest demands. If she is short in her supply 
of wood, she opens her black box of anthracite. 
If she find her deposit of Peruvian silver failing,. 
she discloses her white treasure in the Rocky 
Mountains. If she wishes to render man help: 
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in transacting the great business of life, she 
commands Stephenson and Fulton to harness the 
steam into obedient and tireless steeds to run 
over land and sea. If she desires to bring the 
distant near, and to make the past and the 
future present, she summons her Morse and her 
Bell to cause the lightning to speak and the calm 
air to whisper. 

We sometimes fancy that we shall overdraw on 
nature, and that we are in danger of driving her 
into bankruptcy. Ah, no! She is a skilled 
financier. Her principle is that, if she becomes 
short in one class of investments, to put another 
more valuable into the hands of her customers. 
This is her history ever since man spread the sail 
and caught the breeze, down to this day when he 
ploughs the sea, pushed forward by forces once 
unknown. This will be her history, till the 
earth burns with a fervent heat, and the heavens 
are rolled up as a scroll. 

Thus man may and ought to lay up a store of 
moral force. If man, when he has the oppor- 
tunity of making himself rich in Divine grace, 
fails to improve it, he is blameworthy for his 
consequent spiritual poverty. If man, when he 
has the opportunity of making himself strong in 
spiritual life, fails to improve it, he is blame- 
worthy for his consequent spiritual weakness. 
Most ships can lie at the wharf, and not go 
down. Most trees can stand erect in the calm 
September sun. Most men can meet the 
ordinary temptations of life in business, at 
home, in society, and be pure. But there are 
men who, when the gust of temptation strikes, are 
either wrecked as the ship, or torn up by the 
roots of their moral being. They have had the 
chance of making themselves strong in the oak- 
ribs of principle ; they have had the chance of 
making the masts of their motives firm ; but 
they have refused, and therefore they are respon- 
sible for their disaster. They have had the 
chance of growing deep in the soil of truth, but 
they have put their rootlets only on to its 
surface, and they are responsible for their ruin. 
For temptation we may prepare. If we fail to 
prepare for its stress and might, we are guilty 
for its apparent sudden onset. The assault is 
sudden only in appearance. The fire bursts 
forth from the roof, but it has long been 
smouldering before it spreads into the mass of 
flame. The temptation of the cashier to steal 
may seem to the public sudden. The public is 
astounded that a man can thus rob a bank, 
disgrace himself, his wife, and his children. It 
is not sudden. He may not have before taken a 
shilling, but he has at least fondled and dangled 
the infant of selfishness on the knees of his 
pride, till it has grown into the giant of selfish- 
ness and avarice which seizes him by the throat. 
Temptations dallied with are as snakes, which, 
at first formless and pretty in colour, grow into 


black loathsomeness, and roll and twist their 
horrid folds about the soul of the victim, and 
crush it to death. Powder is safe till ignited. 
Most men are safe till they meet some mighty 
temptation. If you keep a keg of powder near 
your furnace, blame no one but yourself if your 
house blows up. You ought to put the danger 
away. If you keep your avarice near the oppor- 
tunity of theft, if you keep your lust fast by the 
object of its satisfaction, if you keep your 
appetite near the means of its gratification, if 
you keep your worldliness close down to business, 
if you keep your frivolity hand-in-glove with 
society, you are responsible for being a butterfly, 
a worldling, a drunkard, a libertine, or a thief. 
You ought not to bring powder near that which 
you know is fire. Christ had one, and only one, 
period of great temptation. He conquered the 
devil, and conquered him so completely that he 
never returned. But for this victory His whole 
life had been fitting Him. His communion with 
God, His resistance of every-day temptations, 
His habit of prayer, His constant endeavour 
after the perfect, qualified Him to be the victor 
in this supreme conflict. Before the might of 
the moral and spiritual life of thirty years the 
tempter flinched and fled. Temptations of 
ambition, of the submission of the spiritual to 
the material, of doubt of God, are coming to 
each. Under them you may bend as bends the 
sea of corn beneath the wind. By their rage 
you may be tossed as the tempest tosses the 
steamship. Will you stand? Will you weather 
the storm ? You will stand, you will weather the 
storm, if you make use of the opportunity now 
given to become strong. If you neglect the 
present opportunity, you will become, I fear, a 
moral wreck. The opportunity measures your 
responsibility. The boy in school has the chance 
to fit himself for business. If he fails in business, 
the responsibility of the failure may be laid on the 
shoulders of lessons unlearned. The college man 
has the chance of fitting himself for a profession. 
If he becomes a shiftless dilettanti, the respon- 
sibility may be charged to the account of 
indolence. We now have the chance, young 
men, young women, of fitting ourselves for life. 
If life proves a failure, the responsibility is to 
be laid at the door of our neglect of present 
opportunity. The opportunity measures the 
responsibility. If Christ had not come, of the 
sin of rejection and crucifixion they would have 
been guiltless. He came—He came; and their 
guilt was as deep as hell and as high as heaven. 
If we had no opportunity for storing up strength 
to resist future temptation, we must be judged, 
if not innocent, at least morally free from 
blame ; but we have the opportunity, and if we 
go down, the blame, the shame, and the ruin are 
only our own. Opportunity is the measure of 
responsibility. Opportunity is a measure of 
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responsibility in respect to storing up strength 
to meet future temptations. “If 1 had not 
come and spoken unto them they had not had 
sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 
I].—I remark, secondly, that Opportunity is 
the measure of Responsibility in respect to the 
shaping of our lives. This thought takes a 
broader sweep than the one we have just 
considered. Shaping our lives! At once, how 
powerful and how weak are we to shape our 
lives! My life sometimes seems to me as the 
weary horse that I can guide whither I will, and 
which I can whip into a respectable degree of 
speed ; again, it seems as the fiery steed which 
rushes away on the wind, and which frequently 
takes the bit into the teeth, and bears me where 
I would not go. Shaping our lives! It is 
certain that we are not the masters of our lives, 
as was Christ. No one can say of himself, “ I 
have power to lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again.” If we are masters of 
our lives, we are masters subject to a code of 
rules. We are not the absolute masters of our 
material lives. William H. Vanderbilt, beginning 
business as penniless as his father, might have 
amassed a fortune, but certainly he could not 
have gained that overtowering pre-eminence in 
wealth which is at once !:is shame and his glory. 
We are not the absolute masters of our physical 
lives. To us they were given; from us they 
must be taken away. The weak constitution 
may be the gift of birth which practice with 
dumb bells and Indian clubs cannot make strong. 
We are not the absolute masters of our intellec- 
tual lives. Daniel Webster was a hard student, 
but his parents gave him a body fitted to endure 
toil, and a brain large and lucid. We are not 
the absolute masters of our spiritual lives. A 
boy born in North-street, or the slums of New 
York, may be, and ought to be, a Christian, but he 
cannot possess the purity which yourchild enjoys. 
Yet the important question is not, How far 
are we the masters of our lives? That is a 
question about which we may reason, and over 
which we may either lament or rejoice. The 
important question is, How far are we responsible 
for the shaping of our lives? And the answer 
is: we are responsible for the shaping of our 
lives just so far as we have the opportunity of 
shaping them. In the whole range of history it 
is difficult to find two rulers more adverse than 
Alfred the Great and Louis XV. Alfred was 
energetic, patient, loyal to duty, brave, tender ; 
Louis indolent, selfish, cowardly, hard-hearted. 
Alfred ruled early England. Louis was ruled by 
base courtiers of modern France. Alfred was a 
saint wrapped in the flesh. Louis a Satan 
incarnate. Alfred was passionate in his search 
for truth. Louis equally passionate in his search 
for pleasure. Alfred thought only of his people. 
Louis only of himself. ‘So long as I have 
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lived,” said Alfred, dying, “I have striven to 
live worthily.” “So long as I have lived,” 
might Louis have muttered, “I have striven to 
live unworthily.” “I desire,” said Alfred, 
among his last words, “I desire to leave to the 
men that come after me a remembrance of me 
in good works.” “TI shall leave,” might Louis 
have said, “for my successors the remembrance 


of shame, of baseness, and the assurance of, 


national bankruptcy.” Of those early times in 
England, all names have faded from common 
recollection save the name of Alfred the Great. 
When Louis XV. died, his body, a mass of 
corruption, was hurried to St. Denis, unaccom- 
panied by either kinsman or friend, and reviled 
by every passer-by. Alfred had a great oppor- 
tunity for shaping English character and insti- 
tutions; to it he was faithful. Louis had an 
opportunity no less for reforming France ; to it 
he was faithless. The glory of the responsibility 
fulfilled crowns Alfred ; and the shame of the 
responsibility shirked is the black hood wrapping 
the face of Louis. 

So far as we have the opportunity of shaping 
our lives, so far we are responsible for their forms. 
Our lives are influenced by circumstances ; but 
we have the opportunity of making circum- 
stances. If we make these circumstances evil, 
we are responsible for the sin which results. If 
the blind man who reads through the fingers 
adopts work which makes his hands as hard as 
horn, he is to be blamed for thus doing what he 
knows must put a cataract on the eye of his 
hand. If we enter into the surroundings and 
conditions which are bad, we are responsible for 
the badness which we thus make a part of our- 
selves. If we remain in surroundings and 
conditions which are bad, and see that the door 
is open leading to surroundings and conditions 
which are pure, we are responsible for the con- 
sequent corruption. 

Our lives are to be shaped by motives. They 
are the moulds which press our lives into some 
form. They are the locomotives which draw 
them from the age of ten to the age of seventy. 
To make these motives high and noble, or low 
and base, we have the opportunity. I care not 
what is your condition ; I care not what is your 
past; I care not what are your associations— 
your motives you can make what you will. 
Yours is the opportunity in the laboratory of 
your own heart to transform them into noblest 
and grandest principles, aiming for truth, for 
duty, for God; or to transform them into 
meanest and ignoble principles, based on error 
and ease and sin. Here you are master. Here 
you are sole regent. Here you are absolute 
monarch. And, therefore, you are responsible 
for your motives; and, therefore, you are 
responsible for your life so far as it is shaped by 
motives. 
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The rejection or the acceptance of Christ is a 
great principle in the shaping of life. I shall 
not paint before you that the rejection of Christ 
as a personal helper tends to make life barren as 
a desert, cold as the Pole, selfish as death, 
narrow as it is base, and base as the basest 
appetites. I shall not paint before you that the 
acceptance of Christ as a personal helper tends 
to make life as rich as the tropics, generous 
as the sunshine, broad as the earth, high as the 
heavens, strong as love. I shall not paint before 
you the life in which Christ rules as sovereign 
supreme. I might compare it to the sun, for it 
is warm and strong; but the sun knows its 
eclipses. I might compare it to the stars, for it 


tells of hope; but the stars fade in the daylight 
sky. I might compare it to the magnificence of 
human governments, for it is glorious; but states 
rise and fall. I will compare it to eternity, for 
it is eternal. I will compare it to heaven, for it 
is heavenly. I will compare it—think not the 
similitude is irreverent—to God, for it is godlike. 

To enter into such a life is our opportunity. 
For entering or not entering we are therefore 
responsible. Therefore, for the shaping of our 
lives, so far as we can shape them, we are 
responsible. Therefore, opportunity is the 
measure of responsibility. “ If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin, 
but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 
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HIS is the largest organ of the 
body, the average weighing about 
four pounds, measuring about 
twelve inches. Its size and its 
position indicate its importance, 

its office being mainly to aid in the 

purification of the body, carrying off 
au part of the waste matter from the 

H veins; the bile, to some extent, being the 

waste of the nerves and brain. Its 
mission seems to be twofold: freeing the system 
of its different forms of impurity, and aiding in 
the regulation of the bowels. The particularly 
impure portion of the blood, in its return to the 
heart and lungs for purification, bringing the 
refuse—worn-out and poisonous parts of the 
ever-decaying body, passes through this organ 
for a kind of filtration, to guard the very impor- 
tant heart and lungs from special contamination. 
This poisonous waste is what is known as 

“bile,” which does not belong to the stomach, 

but often reaches it by the reversed action of 

that organ, as in vomiting, if not attracted 
there by the presence of greasy matters, which it 
saponifies, or, as some one has expressed it, 

“making a soap-tub of the stomach.” That it 

was intended principally for the bowels, “nature’s 

cathartic,” regulating them sufficiently, when 
the conditions are favourable, is manifest from 
the direction of the tube leading it into the 
large bowel, this pointing on, downward, and 
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LIVER. 


not toward the stomach. It is also demonstrated 
by the fact that the bowels are inactive, con- 
stipated, when the liver fails to secrete this bile, 
when torpid; the same being proved by still other 
facts. It not only acts as a grand purifier, 
secreting waste matter that might otherwise 
contaminate the whole system, passing it through 
the most direct channels, but it aids in so 
keeping the bowels in action that they may pass 
off their contents—a matter of vast importance 
in preserving the integrity and purity of the 
body. It is one of the most important organs 
of the body—if any one can be regarded as 
unimportant—while it receives more censure 
than any other, perhaps. 

If one is a glutton, gorging his stomach with 
all sorts of crude and indigestible food, suffering 
the tortures of dyspepsia, he is tempted to make 
a “scape-goat” of his liver, attributing all his 
ills to “ biliousness,” as if that were an acci- 
dental affair, wholly beyond his control, for 
which he is in no way responsible. If one uses 
the “vile weed,” prodigally wasting his saliva, 
so corrupting the digestive solvents that natural 
digestion is impossible, entailing untold misery 
upon himself, he relieves his conscience by 
imagining that he has inherited a “ bilious 
tendency” from some far-off ancestry, coming 
all the way down from the patriarchs, it may be, 
rendering life but little less than a burden to 
him, the whole matter, as he supposes, being 
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beyond his control. Or he may be addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits—man’s direst foe on 


earth, his absolute conqueror—impairing his 


digestion, as it is now known that it does, 
whether taken as a medicine or a social drink, 
corrupting his blood, rupturing the corpuscles 
and rendering them nearly useless, inflaming and 
enlarging the liver, so that it is impossible for 
it to perform its functions properly, charging all 
to the depravity of his liver, which has entailed 
on him, in spite of all his efforts to prevent the 
calamity, a world of suffering. Sometimes, it 
may be, he regrets that he ever had such a 
refractory orgin, never thinking that any act of 
his has had any connection with his sufferings! 
To his mind, there is a strange fatality con- 
nected with the influence of this erratic, knavish 
liver upon his health, which he is powerless to 
control ; when, in fact, all of its diseases, all of 
its debility, all of its abnormal conditions are 
referrible to his own acts! Just to the extent 
that he treats ¢¢ well, it will serve him faith- 
fully. Ina future issue, I may refer to some of 
the means of improving its condition, or to the 
abuses by which its vitality and usefulness are 
impaired. 

One very important matter is regularity in 
taking our meals. 

As if endowed with intelligence, the digestive 
organs seem to make their plans in reference to 
the approaching meal—lay the foundation, so to 
speak, like the architect, having due regard to 
ways and means. As it might seem, in antici- 
pation of a meal at a given time, a sufficient 
supply of saliva—to the amount of about six 
and a-half pounds, naturally—must be in readi- 
ness; while the supply of the gastric juice, for 
the same period of twenty-four hours, is estimated 
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at from twenty-four to thirty pounds, the same 
being used and returned to the blood, to be 
again secreted. These and other juices connected 
with the digestive process must be in readiness 
or that process will be imperfect. 

Since the body is so constructed as to be 
self-acting—a wonderful piece of mechanism 
remarkably methodical when allowed to be con- 
trolled naturally—we may infer that it will not 
always be ready for any and all demands made 
upon it, if these are made with no regard to its 
natural system. Like the schoolboy, when there 
is no regular time for recitation, often found 
“unprepared,” we may reasonably expect to 
have the digestive powers in a similar state, if 
the meals are not served with some regularity. 
As in the case of imperfect lessons, we may 
reasonably suppose that the processes of diges- 
tion, appropriation, assimilation, &c., will be 
more or less superficial when nature’s methods 
are all ignored. 

Again, the great law of our being may have 
some application—that whatever is not used will 
not long be continued, as illustrated in the 
“ eyeless fish of the Mammoth Cave,” disappear- 
ing because, in the utter darkness, there was no 
occasion for them. On the same principle, if the 
saliva, in consequence of but slight chewing, is 
reduced in the supply, we infer that irregularity 
in the taking of our meals will be attended 
with unfavourable results. If it is true, as we 
are told, that a watch will serve the best when 
wound at a particular time, we may feel sure that 
it is best to be methodical in the care of all 
functions of the body, attending to every want 
at the proper time, lest nature should become 
discouraged, ceasing to do her work with her 
accustomed promptness. 
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” 
if ¢HE day was “far spent ”’—the 
Yan j evening time had come; every 


> sound as it came to my ear on 
e that mild summer evening seemed 
Ose holy, and I thought of the sweet 
‘(? 4) promise, “ Atevening time it shall 
Ds be light.” I had taken a seat upon 
Cy the porch, and as I listened to the low 
; hum of insect life as it was settling 
down to its rest for the night, I heard 
a light footstep approaching, and looking up, 
saw the face of my sweet young friend, Marion 
Carlton. “Dear auntie,” she said, “sitting 
here alone, are you? Oh, I have something to 
ask you. Will you not goto poor Mrs. Morton’s 
this evening, and see if you cannot give her just 
one word of comfort ? She seems so very much 
grieved and heart-broken. You know God has 
taken from her her only daughter, and she is in 
such feeble health herself. She does not murmur, 
but, oh, dear auntie, she does look so heart- 
broken. It is not far, and I know you can walk 
there ; so please put on your shawl and come 
with me. Do come.” Could [ resist such 
pleading ? 

“T will go with you, dear Marion,” I said, 
‘God give me strength, and I will go.” I hastily 
threw about me a light shawl, and taking the 
arm of my young friend, went with her. “‘ Why, 
dear Marion,” | asked, “did you come for me 
in this time of sorrow for my poor friend ? ” 

“Oh, auntie, you know you have had the same 
trouble. When dear Fanny went away, who 
comforted you? Go and tell her that. God 
gave you comfort, go, give her some.” 

Slowly we walked along the country road lead- 
ing down by the river side, until we came to a 
small brown house, and knocking at the old- 
fashioned door, a young lad opened it for us, 
and kindly bade us enter, saying his mother sat 
within. The room was dark, save where the 
moon shown in at the open casement. The 
twining rose breathed its sweet perfume, like 
words of tenderness, in at the window where sat 
the bereaved mother. She rose as we entered, 
and bidding us welcome, said, “Tis a lonely, 
lonely home you have come to, dear Mrs. Farley. 
Oh, how can I ever live here any longer? But 
God has done it all, and I will not murmur. J 
will try to say, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ You know just what it is to lose a 
darling daughter, an only one, dear Mrs. Farley; 
and, oh, tell me,‘am I so wicked because I can- 
not feel perfect resignation ?” 





Sitting beside her, I took her hand in mine, and 
said, “ No, my dear friend, no, not wicked, only 
weak, Poor sore heart, in all thy weakness 
repeat this text over and over, and strength will 
come, and with it perfect resignation,--‘At even- 
time it will be light ’"—the reflection of that per- 
fect submission which was our blessed Lord’s 
willshine into your heart. You will then realise 
all that it embraces—you will one day attain its 
peacefulness. The good Lord gave you a 
precious gift in your beloved child, and when, 
with the patriarch of old, you can say, ‘ Blessed 
be the name of the Lord ; He has taken that He 
gave,’ your face will shine with happiness.” 

“When God gave me this precious gift,” she 
replied, “and when her little head was laid 
beside mine, and I put my arm about the dear 
babe, oh, how I blessed the dear Father in 
heaven who gave her to be mine. But now He 
has taken the dear one to Himself again, I fear 
I cannot thank Him as I ought, although I do 
not for one moment doubt He has taken her 
home.” 

“ Poor heart,” I whispered, “ the dear Father 
knows your weakness ; He knows your heart is 
sore; He knows you would thank Him. Just 
leave it there. Believe me, I had no rest until I 
had done just this. God gave you that precious 
child to be a comfort to you for so long a time, 
and then He took her back again, and placing 
her among the redeemed, says to you, ‘Go on, 
daughter, in the Divine life without this loved 
one,’ and you will yet say, ‘ Blessed be Thy holy 
name.’ Perfect peace cometh not immediately 
after a sore bereavement ; there are struggles 
within, and we look up to the Father with tear- 
dimmed eyes, longing to say just this, ‘ Blessed 
be Thy name, dear Father; Thy will be done.’ 
After the tears dry away, peace comes, and then 
a holy resignation, surpassing all conception— 
perfect submission, perfect resignation. I doubt 
whether Job felt just this at the very first, but 
it did come to him—this holy peacefulness, this 
perfect trust. And so, dear heart, it will come to 
you— simply wait. ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled.’ ”’ 

Softly retiring, I left my friend in her tears. 
But ere I reached the door of her humble dwell- 
ing I heard her say, through her stifled sobs, 
“ Dear friend, good night. Blessed be the God 
of all comfort, who, through thee, His servant, 
has comforted me.” On my way home, dear 
Marion told me that never before had she so 
fully realised what it meant when God comforted 
us “in all our afflictions.” J.E.E. A. 
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SEASONABLE DELICACY 





FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER, 


Brown & Poxsows Gorn FLOUR 


AS CUSTARD, BLANC MANGE, BAKED PUDDING, Etc., 


‘WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





30s. "or NEW BOOKS =:1Qs. 


Messrs. LILE. & FAWCETT will forward 
either of the Parcels containing the following 
List of New Books upon receipt of Postal 
Order for 10s. Arare opportunity for pre- 
sentation to Sunday Schools, Public Institu- 
tions, Bazaars, and Family Libraries. 


PARCEL No. 1. Published 
D. in Moody and His Work. Rev. at 
W. H. Daniel ‘ 3s. 64. 
Loving Counsels. Rev.T.Vores ; 3s. 64. 
How India Was Won by England 

Rev. B, W. Savile. M.A. 5s. Od. 
Young Men of Scripture. Rev J. 

Hiles Hitchens, ‘ 3s. 64. 
Bristles and Brooms. . J M. 

Mathews, D.D. i 7 2s 64. 
Our Family Pledge : 2s. 0d 
Gleanings from ol Life of 

rist. Rev. H. H. 6s. Od. 
Life of Rt. pion. w. E Glaastone. 1s. Od. 
Life of P. P. Bliss ‘ 1s. Od. 
Holly Bough. Rev. J. ye Wray. 1s. Od. 
Heart Melodies. 12 “Hymns with 
Music, R é ; z 1s. Od. 
The above Parcel, 10s. 30s. 


Only a complete Parcel sent on the above Torm 
had fer £1, or the three for £1 1 


As this is a very rare offer, we urge intending purchasers to order at once, to prevent disa 
The Parcels will be despatched in the order in which they are received. Cheques or P.O. 
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PARCEL No. 2. 
Paom the Curate to the Convent. 


a Churchman. 


Gola den Hours Vol. 1882. Rev. J. 


ackson aes 
Lesso a T. Waiters, M. A, 
Revival and "Re val Work. A 
Record of the Laboursof Messrs. Moody 
&Sankey. Rev. J .A. Macphearson. 
Garden of Gethsemane. Rev. 
Geo. ip, M4 
The Higher Ohristian Life. 
W. E. Boardman 
Exeter Hall an and its Associations 
Light from mapas The Scag ™ 
Maunder . 5 


The above Purest 10s. 


PARCEL No. 3. 

Profitand Loss. Mrs. E.R. Pitman. 
Nettie and Kate. F.L.N. 

ara Maynard, or the True and 

the ] False. W.H.G. Kingston. . 

J orteen a Tale of ‘Marly Rome. 

H. G. Kin ston . 

Little ne aa Little. | Rev. D. P. Morgan, 


Hemet ‘ATale. “A. E. Evans ; 

New Facts upon Al! Subjects. . 

Homes of Old English ee 
Rev. S. W. Christophers. 


The above Parcel, 10s. 
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FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE 


Household Recipes, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 
& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, ‘when you will be presented with a 
valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth and 


fully illustrated, called 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





“ The book embraces a wide field of useful- 
ness."— British Workwoman. 


“ Can scarcely fail to prove of service.” — Zhe 
Rock. 





GOODALL’S 


CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards Without Eggs, 
In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 
Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 

Unequalled for the. purposes intended. Will 
give the utmost satisfaetion if the instructions are 
implicitly- followed. Thé. proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence if the article, and can 
recommendit-to housekeepers generally as a use- 
ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 

GIVE IT A TREAL: 
SOLD IN BOXES, 6d. and_-1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 


Yorkshire. Relish. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Sold everywhere in Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 

















INFANTS & INVALIDS, 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, COMFORT, 
and QUIET NIGHTS, TO MOTHERS, 
NURSES and INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SHDDON & WIiER’S 
TEAS. 


SHDDON & WiIlER’S 
TEAS. 


SHDDON & WIiER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s. to 3s. 6d. per Ib., carriage paid. 
Sample, Price List, &c., free. 


SEDDON & WIER, Wholesale Tea & Coffee Dealers, 
1, Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Persons wishing to become Agents § ld apply immediate ly. 
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ee 
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IS A FACT, 


A C. IT IS FOR MOST PATENT 
Feds) VLU CURE A BROKEN|§ 
AM A HEART, OR RESTORE A 
GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF, AND ULTIMATE 
CURE IN THE MOST ADVANCED CASE OF/M 
Price 2/9 per bottle, of all Chemists in the 
World, through BARCLAY & SONS, 


BROKEN MEDICINES, THAT 
PR 
LOST LIMB, BUT THAT IT ; 
RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, ETC., ETC., | 
95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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